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stamped with 


24K ELECTROLL 


Medical textbooks are subjected to great use... much 
handling. We are proud of the fact that A. Reed & Co., 
known as quality binders for many years, selected 
Hastings 24k ELECTROLL Sized Gold for the two edi- 
tions pictured here. Stamped on heavy buckram over 
glossy black ink, ELECTROLL gives these two volumes 
brilliant, quality stampings. Try ELECTROLL in your 
own plant... ELECTROLL produces quality edition 
stampings with greater flexibility and economy. 


HASTINGS & CO. 


Established 1820 


817-821 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Branches. Hastings & Co., 1332 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. and 47 W. 16th St., New York 1] (W.H. Kemp Division 


West Coast Distributors: Harry W. Brintnall Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco & Seattle 









Both Are Helping 
SMASH the Axis 


Turse two Sheridan Presses have gone to war and are now 
contributing their part to the tremendous aircraft production 
program for Victory being carried on by our Government. 
The illustration on the right shows the familiar Sheridan 
Book Smasher. This machine, besides being actively 
engaged in the production of books to train American 

fighting men and maintain home front morale, is 
now also actively engaged in forming and dieing 
out vital aircraft parts and equipment. 
The press shown on the left is stamping out 
production parts for medium bombers and 
fighter planes. While Sheridan factories 
are now exclusively devoted to building 
special machines for the victory pro- 
gram, the same men and equipment 
will be ready to turn to building 
Sheridan precision equipment a 
when the war is over. Mean- an |g 
while, Sheridan is not over- 
looking the needs of bind- 
ers for repair and main- 
tenance parts for cur- 
rent plant operation. 
Watch Sheridan in 
the future and re- 
ly on Sheridan 
service now! 
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T.W. & C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


135 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 183 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Rickmansworth, Herts, England 
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JOHN LOCKE 


His Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding Championed 
Civil and Religious Liberty 


I GNITING in England the spark 
of rebellion against tyranny 
which was to burst into flame in France and 
America before the British commoner bene- 
fited, John Locke was a pioneer among the 
binders of democracy who worked and 
fought with pens. 


Man’s social stagnation started Locke’s 
writings; the stagnation of progress in 
binders board started Davey producing a 
durable board to measure up to improved 
cloth bindings of 1842. Then .. . and 


DAVEY 
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164 Laidlaw Avenue 


BINDERS BOARD 
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THE DAVEY COMPANY 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


Mills at: Downingtown. Pa. 
Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, 2 
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Though personal fortunes wavered, his in- 
tellectual path traveled straight toward the 


gleam of truth. His Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding and his _ other 
thoughts on paper were equally painstaking 
and direct. 


Locke Gave Binding Strength to Thought 
For Binding Strength in Booksx—DAVEY BOARD 


today . . . Davey standards of quality in 
binders board have earned this name en- 
during respect among those “binders of 
democracy” who put the finishing touches 
to “thought on paper.” 





Jersey City 8, N. J. 


lersey Citv, N. J. 
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A RICH HERITAGE.. 


Bryant papermakers, through the years, 
have developed a most complete line of 
“fine papers for fine printing” which in- 
cludes coated and uncoated papers of all 


types and many specialty grades — 


Glossy C2S and Semi-dull C2S Book, 
C1S Litho, Coated Offset, Coated 


Cover and Coated Specialties. 


Eggshell, Super, English and Machine 


COATED, UNCOATED AND SPECIALTY BOOK 
PAPERS FOR LETTERPRESS, OFFSET, ROTOGRAVURE 
PAPER COMPANY », 


KALAMAZOO 29F, MICHIGAN “% 


Finish Book, Super and Machine Fin- 
ish Litho and Offset. 


Poster, Greeting Card, Sales Book, 
Mimeograph, Manifold, Bible, Dupli- 
cator, Tablet and Envelope. 


These fine papers, along with all other 
printing papers, have played a very prom- 
inent part in making and maintaining 


liberty and progress. 
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Branch Offices: 552 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Louis, Mo.; Chas. H. Zipser Co., 733 Santiago Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Printers Supply Corporation, 1142 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; Wilson-Munroe 
Co., Lid., 18-20 Duncan Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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This is the 222nd Peerless advertisement to appear in this publication, 
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In Quest of Gold 


GOLD IN ANCIENT EGYPT was the outstanding barter medium. Possessing vast wealth 


in slaves, animals, and raw materials, Egypt in addition extracted, as tribute, a steady stream 


ese naerave Tafa sals SBM GI TAL 


of gold from the provinces of her empire. For hundreds of years she held the balance of 
power in the Near East. Long after she lost her sturdy virtues as a nation she continued to 
hold sway over her neighbors because of her control over the bulk of the world’s gold supply. 
Down through the centuries gold has maintained its dominant position. It remains a symbol 
of quality and permanence. That the world’s finest bindings are usually stamped with gold 
is understandable. Peerless, as a supplier of genuine gold roll leaf to the binding industry, 
has been privileged over many years to furnish the country’s leading binders with their gen- 
uine gold requirements. PEERLESS ROLL LE AF CO., INC., 4513 New York Avenue, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


PEERLESS 


GENUINE GOLD ROLL LEAF 





Distributors: Advance Sales, Inc., 2309-11 Locust Blvd., St. 
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"Books 
by Offset” 


is a traveling exhibit of 
The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts,Inc.Complete 
sets may also be viewed at 
the Harris Seybold Potter 
Company offices listed be- 
low, or by special request 
in your own community. 
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NE of the most interesting 
categories of “Books by Off- 
set” —and one which has the greatest 
potentialities of development for 


publishers—is the adult trade book. 


The process has, of course, undeni- 
able advantages for pictorial books 
and reprints and for typewritten 
mss. But offset has also proved 
its value in new books consisting 


primarily of type matter. Where 


The Log of a Seagoing Artist 
DER GRIFFITH BAILY COALE USHER 








there are marginal or chapter-head 
decorations, or where it is advan- 
tageous to produce the entire book 
on antique stock (including a few or 
many line or halftone illustrations), 


offset will take a load off your mind. 


There are many fine adult trade 
books in the “Books by Offset” ex- 
hibit. See the show for yourself, 
and write us for free literature on 


the principles of offset lithography. 





HARRIS SEYBOLD POTTER COMPANY 


HARRIS DIVISION, Cleveland 5, Ohio SEYBOLD DIVISION, Dayton F7, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET * LITHOGRAPHIC MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS * KNIFE 
LETTERPRESS AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY GRINDERS « DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS 
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: AGAIN. | 
: E: 
OUR WAR PRODUCTION HAS BEEN STEPPED UP—OUR SCHEDULES FE 
ARE RIGHT UP TO DATE IN ALL OUR WAR PRODUCTS DIVISIONS : 
Recently activity has been resumed also in our ““CERCLA” binding fabri- ES 
cating department. By using a non-critical substitute we are today in a ee 
position to produce “CERCLA” bindings for books such as instructions a 
and parts books, operating and maintenance manuals, technical work- a 
books, and for publications of an essential character. S 
Your inquiries on “CERCLA” binding will therefore have once more our ey 
prompt attention — and samples and dummies will be sent free if re- ‘ 2 
quested on company letterhead. 
= Let's All Back the Attack! By Buying More War Bonds! 


(Y | ae = y 2 m ‘ire 

Comanel) i: sundwune, Ue upavoulie va 

* | WwW wi LAR ERT PROC i a oe HI M FE H AWN as R N » 
‘Gnd RFLEX” VG “LIMITED 

812 WEST BELMONT AVENUE + CHICAGO 14 ILLINOIS © PHONE DIVERSEY 3700 


THERE IS AN “‘AUTHORIZED CERCLA LICENSEE” IN EVERY PRINCIPAL CITY 


* All our bindings are available to the Armed Forces, Government Agencies and to essential industrial plants and publications. 
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MANY THANKS... | 


for the patience, consideration and fine spirit of 
co-operation shown by the many users of SPIDER 
BRAND THREAD who accepted delayed or limited 
orders with such good grace. 
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EB mally have been able to do under easier circum- 
stances. Fortunately, however, by allocating our 
* = ; , 
KNOT FREE available supply, we have been able to “keep every- 
* Easy one going” on minimum requirements. 


SEWING The enthusiastic acceptance of SPIDER BRAND 

THREAD since our first public announcement of it 

© STRONG some months ago, has been most gratifying, and in 

view of that response, we are endeavoring to main- 

tain or improve deliveries and quantities to the best 
of our ability. 


NWifee Due to conditions beyond our control, we have not 
Nifila been in a position to make deliveries either as 
a promptly, or in as large quantities as we would nor- 


Fully meets TEXTBOOK 
and LIBRARY BINDING 


specifications. 
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50 EAST 21st STREET 
NEW YORK 


17-19 EAST HUBBARD STREET 
aller \clommias 


New England Distributors 


MARSHALL SOn & WHEELOCK. INC. 


82 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


SERVING THE NEW ENGLAND TRADE FOR 89 YEARS 
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BACK YOUR ARMY'S ATTACK 
BY BUYING MORE WAR BONDS 


lg ACCOUNTING will tell you just 
how many more bonds you can buy—the 
Accountants’ Handbook, its pages topped 
with gold, as befits the leading publication in its 
field—is published by the Ronald Press and 
bound in our Terek Book Cloth by Van Rees 
Bookbinding Corp. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and New England Office: ATHOL, MAss. 


New York Office and Export Dept., 120 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Chicago Office 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Pacific Coast Agents: A. B. BOYD COMPANY 
Se ee SPCR e TTT San Francisco 3, Calif. 
763 East 14th Street Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
S. E. Corner E. Union and Morrison Portland 14, Oregon 
404 Dexter Avenue ............ . . Seattle 9, Washington 
Southwestern Life Bldg., Room 414 Dallas 1, Texas 





DIAMOND 
COLOR ROLLS 


Strong dramatic color effects are easily 
achieved with Diamond Color Rolls’ 28 colors. 
Complete coverage in one impression, instant drying 
for overstamping, perfect definition of even finest lines. The fine 
loose -leaf cover illustrated was produced by Brewer, 
Cantelmo Co. Diamond Color Rolls were used for 
the color-contrast effects. 


OTHER DIAMOND PRODUCTS: 
Diamond Decorative Leaf; Diamond 
Panel Color Rolls; Imitation Gold; 
Aluminum and Metallic 
Color Rolls. 


DIAMOND Decorative Leaf Co. 


HASTINGS & CO. 


Sieh 22, ll. & 47 W. léth St, New York 11, (W.H Established 1820 


Kemp Division) + West Coast Distribut 


mes Go tovanes srroncve tm 19 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Branches: Hastings & Co, 1332 W. Grand Ave., Ch 
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Winters were 
tougher when 
WE 
were kids! 





Twelve-inch snows overnight! We still have them... 
but it seems as if they came oftener in the old days. In 
one way, surely, those winters were tougher: snow was 
bad for book covers . . . remember how they warped, 
and how the colors ran? The luckier youngsters of today 
don’t need to worry about that . . . not when your books 
are bound with PX Cloth and “‘Fabrikoid.”’* 

Books covered in these Du Pont materials keep their 
handsome appearance through more school years be- 
cause Du Pont has anticipated and guarded against 
virtually every misfortune that can come to a book 
binding. Rain and melting snow roll off (literally) like 
water off a duck’s back. Dirt and grease don’t get in, and 
are easily washed off with soap. Scratching and scuffing 


INVEST IN VICTORY. 


make little or no impression. PX Cloth and ‘‘Fabrikoid”’ 
ward off all these attacks, giving the best possible pro- 
tection to the precious contents of the books they bind. 


All the products of the Du Pont ‘‘Fabrikoid”’ Divi- 
sion have been off to war, learning new secrets of dura- 
bility and economy. That’s why only limited supplies 
have been coming into the market. Keep in touch with 
your Du Pont dealer. He’ll see to it that you get more 
of the best there is as soon as it’s available. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘“‘Fabrikoid” Division, Em- 
pire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


*“Fabrikoid” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its pyroxylin 
coated and impregnated bookbinding material. 


.. BUY WAR BONDS 


DU PONT 
PX CLOTH - “FABRIKOID” 
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ETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . 
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Even in normal times, to make purchases from an original 
source is advantageous — but now, direct dealing is of 
far greater value than formerly. 

In this respect, Swift & Company is in a unique position 
as a source of flexible glue, as we are one of the oldest and 
largest manufacturers and producers of the basic materials 
from which it is made... Hide Glue— Bone Glue — and 
Glycerine... a truly original source. 

There is a Swift flexible glue . . . with our years of expe- 
rience behind it... obtainable for each bookbinding 


operation. Experienced technical men are available to assist 


users to get the maximum efficiency with it where desired. 
Swift may be able to help you now. 


, : ‘ 
the nigne® 
oa SWIFT & COMPANY 
as i work: 
p 


Factories: 
HARRISON, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. SO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 
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The Military Publishing 
Company of Harrisburg, Pa. is doing 
an essential war job in publishing these 
popular military manuals — and the best seller, 

“The Officer’s Guide”. Naturally these books see a 
lot of hard usage, so their sturdy Columbia Cloth bind- 
ing stands them in good stead. Binding fabric is only one 

of the many items made here at the Columbia Plants 


that are doing their part towards winning this war. 


THE Cbamben MILLS, INC. 


BOOK CLOTH DIVISION 
225 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON ¢ NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

















The CLEVELAND “Douste-M” folds: 


16 Pages, 3 r. a. up to 11 x 14” page size. 
32 Pages, 4 r. a. upto 7x11” page size. 
2-up Covers or 4-page Inserts up to 11 x 14” page size. 
8 Pages 2-up up to 11 x 14” page size. 


Folds the same impositions as your Dexter Jobbers. 


In addition to this magazine folding, the 
“‘DouBLE-M” makes the hundreds of folds 
in parallels, right angles, or combina- 


CLEVELAND MODEL “DOUBLE-M“ tions of right angle and parallel folds 


Maximum Right Angle 28 x 44” used for direct mail, booklet, map, and 
Maximum Parallel . 28 x 58” other types ol folding. 
Minimum Sheet . . 5x7” 

Eleven Fold Plates High Speed —50°% faster than the old Model “’B” 


Moneymaking 





















CHRISTENSEN MULTIPLE 
HEAD GATHERING 
AND STITCHING MACHINE 


MAGAZINES AND BOOKLETS up to 12 x 18” page size, and gang 
work of 2 or more up, in signature lengths up to 27” come within the 
range of the CHRISTENSEN Pony STITCHER. Drives two, three, or four 
stitches at each operation at speeds up to 9,000 operations per hour. 
Easily keeps up with folder output. 


Bindery Trio 
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BRACKET 
SAFETY TRIMMER 





MAGAZINES printed one-up and 
trimmed three sides, gang work stitched 
two or more up, cutting and trimming of 
flat work, label cutting, and similar 
work, all can be performed at unusually 
high production, and with the greatest 
uniformity and accuracy on the BRAcK- 
ETT TRIMMER. Banding and wrapping 
done at the machine reduces stock han- 
dling and trucking. 








These three high production machines in your bindery will do your work conveniently, economically, and at 
highest speeds. Ask for literature on any one or all three. Deliveries, of course, are subject to wartime restrictions. 


New York + Chicago * Cleveland 
D E x T E R F 0 L D E R Cc O M PAN Y Philadelphia + Boston °* ete 


Pearl River, New York San Francisco: Los Angeles: Seattle 
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You can be it on paper.... 
BUT NOT WITH BINDING FABRICS 


As with most civilian needs, there has 
been some shortage of bookbinding fabrics, 
which has resulted in delays in delivery. 
This, in the case of LACRTEX, is due to the 
fact that our normal manufacturing facilities 
have been devoted largely to the production 
of fabrics for military and naval use. How- 
ever, with night and day production, we 
know that the situation has not been too 
strenuous for you and that in most cases 


you have been able to obtain LACRTEX in 
sufficient quantities. Wartime has not in- 
fluenced LACRTEX quality. It is still as de- 
pendable as ever... with the rugged 
stamina, attractive appearance and uniform 
quality that you have always known. You 
can specify LACRTEX with the knowl- 
edge that you are getting the best possible 
in both inbuilt quality and assurance of 
delivery, 


“To Build A Better Book, call Carpénter”’ 


L. E. CARPENTER & CO. 


Main Office: 444 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


Chicago Office: 


Factories: 
5 NEWARK, N, J. 
535 S. FRANKLIN ST. 


BOOKCLOTH 2” WHARTON, N. J. 


Boston Representative: Arthur Seaman, 198 HILLCREST RD., NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Tel. Needham 0197 
N. Y. C. Publishers and Binderies Can Call Us at Newark by Dialing REctor 2-1316-1317 
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This order came to us from an old customer 
whose plants have been completely devoted 
to very specialized war work. Price, of 
course, must now be left open — but the 
customer trusts us to be right. It will be 
filled as soon as we, too, have completed 
our war job, for at Zapon-Keratol recon- 
version will not take long. 

Such looking ahead is timely and is pa- 
triotic as long as we do not relax our war 
job. There must be products in great num- 
ber to provide jobs for our returning fight- 
ers and workers released from war work. 

Those looking to post-war activities will 
discover much to interest them at Zapon- 





ZAPON-hERATOL DIVISION 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Keratol. ‘he product designer, the interior 
designer, the bookbinder and shoe manu- 
facturer, our handbag industry — all are 
finding a wealth of new ideas, new products 
and tried and true older products. And we 
are working not only to produce coated 
fabrics that will do the best job, but to 
originate striking new uses of the employ- 
ment of Zapon-Keratol materials in surface 
treatment. 

If you use coated fabrics for any purpose, 
if you have a surface treatment problem 
where decoration and utility are para- 
mount, we invite you to consult us in mak- 
ing your post-war plans. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 





>. BOOKTEX AND KERATOL BOOKBINDING FABRICS _ 


Booktex, Keratol, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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We're Still Sticking 


to Renwick Street... 


But What a Difference! 


By June 1, 1944 the United Paste & Glue Co. will be located 
in its own modern &-story building at 40-42 Renwick St., 
New York 13, N. Y. — right next door to our present home 


for many years. 


With our enlarged capacity we will be equipped to serve even 
better our many book manufacturer and bookbinder friends 


with United’s Famous Bestick Bookbinding Adhesives. 


Watch for the Big Event! 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO. 


Specialists in Bookbinding Adhesives 


38 Renwick St., New York 13, N. Y. Telephone: WAlker 5-6930-31 
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IN WAR AND PEACE ~ 
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Campaigns are planned in the light of lessons learned from books - 
on military strategy and tactics. The ships, planes, tanks and guns = 
with which battles are fought are designed by men whose basic po! 
knowledge was acquired from textbooks on engineering science. 

of 
The reliance on books in time of war is further evidence that they ul 
are an unparalleled means of transmitting knowledge. And, if it is pu 
true that war is more scientifically ruthless because hooks exist, 
it is no less true that without books there could be no just or ay 
enduring peace. “ 
Peace —true peace — cannot be realized until the ideals of the peace of 
loving peoples of the world have been crystallized and a common . 
understanding of common problems has been reached. Without of 
books the basis for this understanding could never be attained. . 


For over one hundred years, in war and in peace, 
: the manufacturers of Binders Board have been sup- 
pliers to the book making industries of this country. 





BINDERS BOARD is manufactured in accordance with 
U. S. Commercial Standard CS50-34 by the following mills: 
Colonial Board Co... . . Manchester,Conn, | The Davey Co. . Jersey City, N. J. 


Consolidated Paper Co... . ! Monroe, Mich. Fandango Mills. . . Millburn, N. J. 
Shryock Brothers, Downingtown, Pa. 





CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST | 
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BOARD OUTLOOK Receipts of waste paper at paper and 
paper board mills have fluctuated during the past 35 months 
from a high of 651,000 tons in March 1942 to a low of 395,000 
tons in July of the same year, the WPB reports. Recently, 
monthly receipts have been about 500,000 tons. Mill inventories 
have steadily declined throughout 1943, showing that the pres- 
ent rate of consumption by mills is considerably in excess of 
receipts at the mills. 

Annual total net supply (production plus imports, less ex- 
ports ) of paper and paperboard in the United States, during 
1941, 1942, and 1943 was slightly under 20 million tons each 
year. Waste paper accounted for approximately 30 per cent 
of the total supply. It is estimated that about 20 million tons 
of paper and paperboard will again he required in 1944. The 
manpower shortage has affected the cutting of wood for pulp 
purposes and decreased receipts at the mills. As a result, 
in order to reach the 20 million ton supply in 1944, waste 
paper receipts at the mills must increase from 30 per cent to 
approximately 40 per cent of the total, or 666,000 tons a 
month, or 8 million tons for the year. This rate has never 
been attained in any of the 35 months ending November 1943. 

Production of paper and paperboard for the first quarter 
of 1944 has been scheduled at the rate of 1,398,837 tons per 
month. This is 8% below the original estimate of 1,520,518. 
Consumption of pulp, says Rex Hovey, paper division director 
of WPB, has exceeded the new supply for more than a year, 
with current pulp inventory standing at 468,000 short tons, 
equivalent to a 15-day supply for U. S. mills. So critical is 
the wood-pulp shortage that mills are operating on virtually 
a day-to-day delivery basis. 


BACKS ESSENTIALITY = ‘he nation’s most influential 
and powerful daily newspaper—The New York Times—brought 
up its heavy artillery in defense of the book publishing and 
manufacturing industries in an editorial, January 20, in an 
effort to f-cus the attention of the American public, and par- 
ticularly its law-givers in Washington, on pertinent facts sub- 
mitted by the War Committee, Book Publishers’ Bureau (Pub- 
lishers Re-open ‘Essentiality’ Appeal, BsBP, October 1943) 
in support of the Bureau’s endeavor to enlighten and persuade 
the WMC to bring about without further delay the proper 
rating for this industry. The Times editorial asks: Are Books 
Essential? It goes on to give currency to the following: 

“About the last industry that one would expect to see dis- 
criminated against in this country, in war or peace, is the 
printing and publishing of books. Yet according to the War 
Committee of the Book Publishers’ Bureau, speaking for the 
producers of 90 per cent of the nation’s printed volumes, this 
is happening. The War Manpower Commission and the War 
Production Board do not seem to regard permanent literature 
as essential. 

“If books ate up mountains of paper and oceans of ink and 
required armies of workers, the attitude would at least be 
understandable. In fact, book publishing alone employs fewer 
than 5,000 men and women and book manufacturing employs 
a little more than three times as many. Books require six- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the paper processed in this country, 
and somewhat less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the coun- 
try’s “gray goods” is annually used for binding cloth. A few 
people and a small amount of material were needed for the 
275,000,000 volumes that may have been turned out last year 
or the comparable number this year: about two-fifths classified 
as general literature and juveniles, the remainder devoted to 
law, medicine, religion, science and technology or listed as 
texthooks or books of reference. 

“It is late in the day to have to make an argument for books 
—books as teachers and friends, books as news that is some- 
times so good that it lasts for generations, books as tools, 
books that beguile the soldier's tedium and comfort him when 
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he is wounded or sick. The output of books is up about 30 
per cent over 1942, and 30 per cent of the enlarged total is 
going to the Government and to the armed services. 

“Book publishing might prosper in time of war with re- 
stricted output and higher retail prices. The book consumer 
wouldn’t prosper. Nor would the advancement of learning or 
even the war effort. The book publishers simply ask for the 
rating of an essential industry. One hopes that Washington 
will see the light. We need books just as much as we need 
infantry.” 


STANDARD PAPER SIZES Basic weights in the 
paper trade may eventually be standardized by WPB rulings 
should recent proposals of the Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment Relations of the Commercial Printing Industry be writ- 
ten into forthcoming directives. Intended to unify the several 
inefficient and conflicting paper weights and sizes, the pro- 
posal is said to also create a 5% saving of precious pulp with- 
out reducing the amount of paper available for printing. The 
recommendation, as prepared by the group, follows: 

Instead of varying basic weight sizes for different kinds of 
paper (25 x 38 for book, 20 x 26 for cover, etc.) and three 
sheet counts (500, 1,000, and 480), all paper would be meas- 
ured by the same yardstick: 25 x 40, 1000 sheets. The conser- 
vation of pulp will come through a reduction in weight, 
already permitted in trade custom since 66.5 lb. book is 
often used for 70 lb., the committee contends. 

A thousand sheet ream of book paper, 25 x 40, would weigh 
140 lb. under the proposed system, 133 lbs. on the. basis of 
25 x 38—70. Cover paper, proposed basis of 25 x 40—180, 
would weight 93.5, on the present basis of 20 x 26—50. 

The proposed standardization of basic paper weights, if 
accepted by the WPB, is claimed to simplify all estimating 
and do away with regional and industrial differences that 
serve to confuse the user. The 25 x 40 size equals 1000 square 
inches, thus making the decimal method possible in computing 
paper sizes. 


DEPRECIATION AND TAXES Rapid acceleration in 
depreciation of machinery as a result of 16 and 24 hours per 
day operation, and obsolesence caused by rapid development in 
the field, are serious problems now confronting printing plant 
owners, according to the United T'ypothetae of America. A 
form-letter survey is being sent to printing firms and equip- 
ment manufacturers in order to compile figures on accelerated 
depreciation. This information, Typothetae claims, would help 
the Treasury Department recognize a formula that could be 
applied by the industry as a whole in submitting tax returns. 

It is believed that lithographers in particular, because of 
post-war developments of new machinery, will be faced with 
a serious problem if the Treasury Department refuses to 
recognize the necessity of the replacement factor in allowing 
tax deductions. 


“COLONIAL BOOKBUILDER” Over 220 names were 
submitted in the recent contest to find a suitable name for 
the new employees’ magazine of Colonial Press, Clinton, Mass. 
The judges were deadlocked over three names and finally, 
after much wrangling, decided upon “The Colonial Book- 
builder,” suggested by Felo Tocci, bindery production man. 
Harold C. Smith, president of the firm, presented him with a 
war bond as the prize. It turned out later that the two run- 
ner-up names, as well as the winner, were also submitted by 
the bookbinder. 


BINDER KILLED Jacob Beresner, proprietor of the 
Art Bookbinding & Novelty Co., in Toronto, Ontario, and 
prominent in the city’s Hebrew life, died January 3 from 
injuries suffered when he was beaten the night before in his 
bindery plant. Shortly after dinner on Sunday evening he 
left his apartment above the shop and went downstairs to 
work. Two hours later he was found, unconscious and bleed- 
ing, by his wife. An emergency operation failed to save him. 
An autopsy showed that he had been 
‘slugged with a blunt instrument, prob- Pr 
ably an iron pipe, which fractured his a4 " 
skull. One Joseph Smith, 24, living near- 3H tS 
by, was arrested by the police and 
charged with the murder. Robbery is 
believed to have been the motive. 
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on pages 48, 49, and 50 
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The home stretch 
is the hardest part 
of the race 
















HE UNITED NATIONS have victory within sight, but from here 
on the going will be harder than ever before. It will take all 


we've got, in men, materials, and morale. 


Despite any impression that book cloths are to be immediately 

more plentiful, many of the materials needed for the manufacture 

of book cloth are still at the fighting fronts. They cannot, and must 
not, be taken away until the day of final victory. 


. Careful planning by all concerned in the manufacture of 
books, and use of all available materials to the best possible advan- 


tage, must continue. 


We are doing everything possible under continued restricted 


—_~ 


aor of > > 


conditions to keep a supply of book cloth flowing into the book 
manufacturers’ plants; and our production will be adjusted as rap- 


idly as possible to increase the volume as fast as can be done safely. 


In the meantime, we strongly urge and suggest that you use 
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your present inventories wherever possible to conserve manpower 









and vital supplies. Increasing inventories at this time may not only 
leave you with cloths you may not want to use later, but might 
contribute to post-war unemployment which nobody in the in- 
dustry wants. 


We are still in critical days. Literally, we in the book trade 
are going to have to sacrifice and to fight, YARD BY YARD, on 
until V-Day. 


The HOLLISTON MILLS 
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Postwar prophecy for the graphic arts 


Bureau of Commerce analysis indicates 


87% gain over 1939 business in book field 





Bosixess pepression or 
Utopia after the war? Some industrial experts, assum- 
ing the role of prophets, have forecast for the graphic 
arts, book manufacturing, and bookbinding a glittering 
future, a veritable Promised Land of profit and pros- 
perity. Others have seen nothing but chaos and con- 
fusion. The blind expectation of one is just as bad 
as the bleak, barren fear of the other. Happily, how- 
ever, there are sound, practical, and accurate methods 
of estimating the scope of postwar activity in the graphic 
arts that can be of direct service and value to the book- 
binder or manufacturer who wants to prepare for what- 
ever may come. 

One of the most carefully prepared of these studies 
is “Markets After the War, an Approach to Their 
Analysis,” recently issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. This publication points out 
that the first (and obvious) requirement for a prosper- 
ous country after the war is a plentiful supply of jobs 
for all who will need them in the period of readjust- 
ment from war- to peace-time economy. More than 
10,000,000 jobs will be needed after the war than were 
available before it. 

Where will these jobs come from? 

To provide for them, consumer expenditures for prod- 
ucts and services after the war must be about $142,.000.- 
000,000 at 1940 prices, or $165,000,000,000 at 1942 
price levels. Taking the latter figure, this would mean 
a dollar increase of 86% over 1939, but because of 
higher price levels, the increase in physical production 
would be considerably less. A very small part of this 
sum will come from accumulated savings, the greater 
part must and will arise from employment. 

To arrive at the sum total of a graphic arts industry’s 
products and receipts in 1946 (assuming this as the first 
year of full employment after conversion from war- to 
peace-production) it is necessary to study its general 
trend from 1929-39, and its estimated proportion of the 
gross national productivity of our country in 1946 if 
there is to be anything resembling “normal” business 
and prosperity, the survey continues. 


wields powerful influence 


“THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRIES employed more than a 
third of a million people in 1939,” says Kenneth R. 
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Davis of the Specialties Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in discussing the industry’s future, 
“Products and receipts exceeded $2,500,000,000. Ob- 
viously any industry of this size can have a tremendous 
effect on future prosperity, but the graphic arts field 
exerts an influence even greater than the volume figures 
indicate. Practically all procedures of government, busi- 
ness, and education involve the use of printing. News- 
papers and other periodicals act as the balance wheel 
in our democratic system of government and _ also, 
through advertising, enter into the distribution of mer- 
chandise. If these industries are to maintain their place 
and advance with the others, their post-war targets must 
be set up and hit.” 

In 1929 the products and receipts of the book indus- 
try amounted to approximately $282,000,000. Ten years 
later, climbing out of the depression collapse, products 
and receipts amounted to $237,000,000. There are no 
adequate figures for the years since 1939, but the very 
genuine boom in books leaves no doubt that production 
and income has reached and surpassed the 1929 level. 

In estimating production for 1946 it is only necessary 
to take into consideration the two striking features of 
these war years: a distinct and dramatic change in the 
reading habits of the American public which is turning 
to books for entertainment and education, and decided 
improvements in selling techniques, sales outlets, and 
distribution methods, opening markets hitherto untapped. 

If we base an estimate upon these trends and the 
revolutionary changes in distribution, the Bureau's 
figure of $443,000,000 for 1946 seems somewhat con- 
servative. Expressed in percentages it means that each 
publisher and manufacturer can expect 57% more busi- 
ness than he had in 1929, or 87% more than in 1939. 


all-over industry gains 

BooKBINDING, BLANKBOOK MAKING, AND RULING are 
grouped together in one classification because, accord- 
ing to the Bureau, generally all are found in one estab- 
lishment. Products and receipts for 1929 amounted to 
$103,000.000, fell sharply during the depression, and 
then reached complete recovery, on a quantitative basis, 


- in 1939. 


The change in American reading habits and the con- 
tinued growth of production that this means, will, 
obviously result in increased business for the book- 
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binder in proportion to the increase in reading. One 
might also mention that the growing importance of com- 
mercial records and the necessity of keeping account 
of the growing complexities of modern business will 
result in a more important share of the total market 
for blankbook, loose-leaf manufacturers and pen rulers. 
On the basis of these two factors, the Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce arrives at $186,000,000 as the 
total products and receipts in 1946 of the bookbinding 
and allied fields. This means an 80°¢ increase over 1939 
business. 

“These purely mathematical projections of post-war 
possibilities are pleasant reading and conducive to an 
attitude of waiting for the good news actually to ma- 
terialize,’ Davis warns. “No other procedure could 
prove the statistics wrong more quickly, because there 
is nothing automatic or inevitable about any post-war 
market. These peacetime targets will be scored on only 
if all of us work harder than we ever worked before. 
The printing and publishing industry, because of its 
integral tie-in with the advertising profession, has dual 
responsibility in this crusade for full employment in 
that it not only must work out a program for its own 
industry but must urge all others to do likewise. 


Loose-leaf metals quota raised to 75% 


Asivr rrom THe EveR-INcREAS- 
ing pressure on the man-power front, and the ever- 
present problems of limited supplies, no new restrictions 
on book manufacturing, publishing, binding, or related 
fields have emanated from government sources during 
the month past, which would seriously affect the indus- 
try at large. 

Actually, control slackened in one quarter—that of 
loose-leaf binding. On the other hand, there were 
directives issued which to some extent reduced the 
amount of animal glue permitted adhesive makers and 
the total of chrome pigments allotted ink makers for 
colored inks. All these directives are detailed herewith: 


GLUE: Makers of bookbinding adhesives (among other 
adhesive products) were limited to 70% of the total amount 
of animal glue they used in the last 6 months of 1942 and 
the first half of 1943. The order, M-367, issued January 27, 
places hide glue under restriction for the first time. WPB 
attributes its move to a drop of 25 to 35% in the amount of 
hides available. Glues for gummed paper, tape, and printers’ 
rollers are limited to 80%, and for all other paper products 
to 60%. The restriction will, of course, be passed on to the 
binders by the manufacturers. The latter, however, point 
out that by using a slightly higher grade of glue, thinning it 
with water to a greater degree, binders can pick up the cut. 
It is reported from well-informed sources that the government 
may permit the importation of hides to stretch the supply of 
domestic material. The shortage came about when the tan- 
neries were forced to trim hides much closer than usual in 
order to secure more leather for shoes and other essential 
uses. Consequently, trim pieces that ordinarily have been 
used in preparing the glue are now being converted into 
leather, thereby adding to the shortage of glue. 


LOOSE-LEAF While little hope is held of any considerable 
increase in the amount of steel allotted to most civilian goods, 
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“Can the whole gamut of goods and services be made 
so attractive and can they be sold so effectively that the 
consumer will be willing to work about the same number 
of hours as in 1940 (an average of 38.1 per week in 
manufacturing) to obtain them? This calls for better 
market analysis, more sales research, more imagination 
and ingenuity in developing new products of new 
markets for old ones, more strenuous efforts to improve 
promotion and distribution methods.” 

The book manufacturing and bookbinding industry, 
like all others, faces a brighter post-war world. Whether 
these opportunities for increased production and _ pros- 
perity are taken advantage of, depends, naturally, upon 
the manufacturers and binders themselves. The day of 
the individual manager, blindly working his plant re- 
gardless of the needs of the community, the employees, 
and the industry is past forever. The world of tomor- 
row’s production is open to those who will work together 
with other members of their industry, and the com- § 
munity as a whole. Only in this sense—of private in- 
dustry’s willingness to show initiative and work hard 
for certain goals instead of idly waiting for “the other 
fellow” to do it, can these bright estimates for 1946 
have meaning. 


WPB cuts bookbinding glues to 70% 


and limits ink pigments by 50% 





loose-leaf manufacturers were permitted as of January T 
to increase their consumption of that metal to an overall 
75% of 1941 consumption. Order L-188, as amended early 
this month, notes the intention of the WPB to “allot iron or 
steel to a fabricator of loose-leaf metal parts and units in 
an amount equal to 183,% per quarter by weight of metal fab- 
ricated by him into metal parts and units during the calendar 
year 1941.” 


In addition, the new ruling relaxed somewhat restrictions 
on the metals permitted to be used in various types of books. 
The revision now prohibits the use of any metal other than 
iron or steel, or for any purpose other than rivets or similar 
attachments for the following styles or parts of binders: 

Visible record books 

Compression types of ledgers 

Corporation minute and sales books containing more than 
3 metal studs and 2 steel rods 

Pocket memorandum books 

Chain post binders 

Boosters, triggers, or automatic opening devices 

Edges or rims 

Reinforcements for fly leaves and sheets. 

Back plates containing iron or steel may not be less than 
142” in width, nor may metal rings be used in excess of: Two 
in binders with less than 8" binding side; 3 in binders with 
less than 11”, or 4 in less than 14”. 

Manufacturers may complete the fabrication of parts or 
binders from materials fabricated or purchased by him prior 
to August 3, 1942, providing he does not exceed the 75% limi- 
tation on weight in each individual binder. 


INK Manufacturers of printing inks have been allocated 
50% of their total 1941 usage of chrome pigments for use 
in making colored inks by M-370. From this they must fill 
military as well as civilian orders, but the WPB has ex- 
pressed the belief that the allotment is sufficient not to dis- 
turb the production of essential printing. 
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What do YOU know about lighting? 


Tue QUESTION — “WHat Do 
You Know About Lighting ?’’—should be a personal chal- 
lenge to every reader with respect to his knowledge, or 
lack of knowledge, of “man-made” lighting. How would 
you personally answer that question? If you are not 
sure your answer would be factual, you, most certainly, 
are the one to whom this article is directed. 

Your personal interest in this title should amount to 
more than mere curiosity. We justify our desire for this 
type of interest on the basis that you, like other intelli- 
gent individuals, may make two common mistakes when 
you believe you are thinking about lighting. These mis- 
takes are: 

1. Using general terms or expressions such as “enough 
light,” “too much light,” “this place is a blaze of light,” 
“our lighting is good enough,” ete. Nine times out of 
ten, the use of such expressions simply indicates that the 
speaker is not talking factually. 

2. Believing that the eye is an instrument which 
measures light. (The person who believes that in a 
casual manner he can judge the quantity and quality 
of light produced by an installation of lighting fixtures 
is simply “blindfolding” his brain. Particularly so if he 
thinks he can pass judgment on an installation of light- 
ing fixtures by merely glancing at a “lighted” unit. 

The fact that many intelligent individuals have made 
the mistakes mentioned above, indicates that they talk 
offhandedly, and not factually, when they discuss light- 
ing. Perhaps their utterances are of an_ instinctive 
nature. Certainly their expressions are not the product 
of thinking and facts. You can easily prove this. Ask 
your associate or fellow employee what he thinks about 
your office or factory lighting. Don’t be surprised if he 
starts to talk, more or less convincingly, “before his 
brain is cranked up.” 

Ask someone else how much lighting is needed for 
office or factory lighting. Don’t be surprised if he 
gushes forth with a spontaneous volley of words which, 
when added up, do not total one single fact. The habit 
of talking, whether eloquently or otherwise, without 
thinking or knowing facts, is, unfortunately, very com- 
mon. It is indulged in by many individuals who should 
know better and such indulgence is not confined to ex- 
pressions about lighting. 

Almost always, if you ask a question about lighting, 
you will get a positively expressed opinion; almost al- 
ways the opinion is wrong, yet almost everyone believes 
he is a lighting expert. 

Why do so many individuals instinctively believe they 
know something about lighting? Perhaps it is because 


This is the first of a series of articles on modern light- 
ing problems by William Krug, president of Krug Electric 
Co., and Edward P. 8rennan, lighting specialist. Next 
month’s article will deal with fluorescent lighting and the 
special problems of lighting for book manufacturing plants 
and binderies. 
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Lack of facts and misinterpretation of de- 
gree of seeing effort blind many to truth 


they do not stop to realize that facts must be marshalled 
mentally before factual statements can be made. The 
reason for such sloppy thinking about lighting probably 
lies in the following two statements: 

1. The eye is an unusually adaptable organ which 
works hard for its owner no matter how bad lighting 
conditions may be. 

2. We are so used to the existence of light that we 
accept this phenomenon without considering its qualities. 

An appreciation of the above statements will be de- 
veloped in the reader’s mind—and he will possess factual 
information—if he will consider: first, that it is possible 
to “see” under lighting conditions which range from 
exceedingly bad to very, very good; secondly, that the 
quantity or quality of light being used for seeing tasks 
can be measured accurately. 





understand your eyes 


To aip YoU FURTHER in appreciating the adaptability 
of the eye (which is another way.of saying that it works 
even if you abuse it) and, to aid you in understanding 
that you probably have been just accepting light without 
considering its measureable qualities, we bring to your 
attention a contrast of lighting conditions: Let’s go 
inside a cave, into which just a little light is reflected 
from the outside world. We call such an interior “dark.” 
In it, you don’t see quickly nor do you see easily. How- 
ever, our hard working eye attempts to serve us. It 
makes adjustments, it tries to compensate for a small 
quantity of light in this interior, and it does permit a 
degree of sight that enables you to slowly distinguish 
objects. You probably don’t see much detail, but the 
eye will try to accomplish even this task if you strain it 
enough. 

Now contrast your ability to see in a cave with seeing 
when you are outdoors during a bright summer’s day. 
Suppose on such a day, you are sitting under a tree or 
on your back porch. You can see quickly and clearly if 
you have normal vision or if you are wearing glasses 
which adequately compensate for some eye deficiency. 
Objects, near and far, can be seen comfortably. Distant 
objects can be quickly recognized; nearby objects can 
be seen in great detail almost immediately. 

The fact that the eye will work for you at both ends 
of the range between cave lighting and a summer's day 
lighting, clearly indicates the eye’s adaptability. This 
should cause you to think about the difference in the 
seeing effort involved at both ends of the range. Next, 
you should begin to think about your ability to see 
quickly and comfortably at various stages along the 
range from very bad to very good lighting, illustrated 
by the comparison. Finally, you should think about the 
particular stage of lighting intensity needed for the see- 
ing task your work involves. When you get to this point, 
you will appreciate that the eye is not an instrument 
which measures light. 

By now, you probably appreciate that your ability to 
judge the quantity and quality of light is really limited. 
You will agree that you can judge only lighting condi- 
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tions which are obvious because of their extreme quali- 
ties. Even in the presence of extreme conditions, you 
can’t say, in a measurable sense, how dark or how light 
it is in a given area. This being the case, you certainly 
are not qualified to employ your eye as an instrument 
for measuring degrees of lighting intensity which lie in 
between the obvious extremes of darkness and brilliant 
sunshine. 


how do you measure light? 


Do you KNOW HOW MUCH LIGHT was present inside the 
save we talked about? Do you know how much light 
was present outdoors in the example given before? Do 
you know how much light there is at a half-way mark 
between these two examples? Do you know how much 
light you have in your office? “Enough light,” or “too 
much light” certainly isn’t a very good answer. 

It is reasonable to say, when you taste a cup of coffee, 
that there is enough sugar in it or too much sugar. This 
is a matter of taste and can be reasonably judged be- 
cause it pertains to the particular individual involved 
and his personal taste. It is not reasonable, however, to 
generalize when a question is asked regarding the speed 
of a machine. You wouldn’t permit an employee to say, 
“it is running fast,” or “it is running too fast” unless 
he could support his statement with a specific fact re- 
garding the number of pieces it produced per hour. 
Now this is also true of light. There is a specific 
way to measure light and it is not done by a casual 
glance of the eye. 

Just let us emphasize once more that the eye is a very 
adaptable organ, and that it tries devilishly hard to 
serve us, no matter how inconsiderate we may be with 
respect to providing conditions which enable it to do its 
work with a minimum effort. To some extent, the eye 
is perhaps too good an organ for our own welfare. Its 
muscles are not like many other muscles of the body that 
quickly advise the brain when they are being overtaxed. 
Instead, the eye muscles, when overtaxed, continue to 
try to do an extra amount of work and very infrequently 
make any direct complaint to the brain. However, there 
are indirect and usually unrecognizable signs that the 
eye is being abused. Except in extreme cases, this most 
frequently occurs in the form of headaches or tenseness 
or fatigue which we often attribute to other causes. 

We try to work in an office or in a plant at a task that 
requires a quantity and quality of light much greater 
than which is provided. We don’t know that we haven't 
enough light because we haven’t measured it. It appears 
or seems that there is enough light in the office, or if we 
glance at a lighting fixture, its brightness conveys the 
impression that there is “enough light.’”” We don’t know 
this; it is just a physical sensation. We know we can 
see the man at the next desk, or a nearby book, etc., but 
we also know we have difficulty reading small type or 
the figures on a micrometer. Why? We just don’t know. 


the quality ef light 


Do you REALIZE that just about the finest general light- 
ing that you can obtain artificially is less than 1/10th 
of the quantity of light outdoors, and in the shade, on a 
bright summer’s day? Do you also realize that if your 
general lighting is 1/10th of this maximum which can 
be produced artificially with comfort or, in other words, 
is 1/100th of what you have outdoors on a summer’s 
day, you have better lighting than that which is pro- 
vided in the vast majority of offices and factories? 

Now this widespread condition possibly exists in your 
own plant or office, and little or nothing is done to find 
out, in exact terms, how much light is being provided 
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for many individuals like yourself, your associates or 
your employees. 

Further, many have never considered that different 
seeing tasks require different intensities of light. Why 
don’t you find out what intensity is required for the 
work which is being done in the area you occupy? Get 
the facts, don’t depend upon someone’s amplification of 
generalities upon which you may have based your own 
thinking. Call upon a man who is qualified to answer 
your questions. You will know whether or not he is 
qualified if you ask him to explain: 

1. What unit is used to measure light? 

2. How much light has nature provided for comfort- 

able seeing? 

3. How much light is provided in the majority of 

office and factory areas? 

4. How much light is required to provide good seeing 

conditions for the work being done in your office 
and plant? 


seeing—the maximum and minimum 


WE WOULD LIKE TO GIVE you just one more example 
which indicates why decisions about lighting installations 
should not be made on the basis of instinct. Consider 
again that it is physically possible to see under condi- 
tions that are both very, very good and exceedingly bad. 
Keep in mind that the ability to see casually, and to see 
when a difficult visual task is involved, are two different 
matters. Let us consider what we will arbitrarily de- 
scribe as a “maximum seeing task,” and contrast this 
with what we will call a “minimum seeing task.’’ The 
minimum task will be the job of sewing black thread on 
white cloth and the maximum task will be sewing black 
thread on black cloth. You can readily appreciate that 
it would be possible to easily see what you were doing 
if you were sewing black thread on white cloth. The 
need for a high level of illumination for this task would 
be difficult to justify. On the other hand, sewing black 
thread on black cloth is a very difficult job. Strangely 
however, this is not apparent immediately and when the 
task is started, it seems possible to do the work under 
average conditions of illumination. Soon, however, eye 
strain develops and the work cannot proceed until some- 
one pulls a desk lamp or some other high-intensity-pro- 
ducing lighting unit close to the work. Again we have 
used examples that are far apart. It is up to you to 
decide what degree of difficulty, between these two 
extremes, is involved in the seeing task which affects 
you. 

We have tried to point out to you that you must ob- 
tain facts and not depend upon instinct when you make 
decisions about lighting. We have told yeu that you 
need competent advice and have given you a little meas- 
uring stick to aid you in determining whether or not 
your advisor is competent. 

We now come to the subject of cost and this we will 
briefly cover by asking you to consider the cost of light- 
ing in terms of the cost of a building plus machinery 
therein, or the cost of space plus salaries. Considering 
the cost of lighting on either basis is justified. This is 
true, because without any light at all, buildings, ma- 
chinery and employees have no work-producing value. 
With inadequate light, these facilities are only partially 
utilized. Their full efficiency is not attained when the 
light provided for employees is less than that which 1s 
required for the seeing task involved. With adequate 
light, not only is full value attained with respect to an 
investment in space, machinery and labor, but also pro- 
vision is made for healthier and more cheerful conditions 
that have a positive value with respect to employer- 
employee relationships. 
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Perhaps you wondered as you read this article, when 
we would start to use trade or scientific terms. Perhaps 
you wondered when we would start the lesson which 
would teach you how to design a lighting installation. 
Or, perhaps you wondered when we would start to give 
you an array of statistics which would impress you with 
the benefits of good lighting. If the lack of terms, sta- 
tistics, or of lighting practice in this article disappoints 
you, we are sorry. However, it never was our intention 
to try to make a lighting expert of each reader. One 
article about your business wouldn't make someone, 
engaged in some other enterprise, an expert in your 
business. This is also true of lighting. So what point is 
there in giving you possession of a few lighting terms, 
or of a few design ideas, or, briefly, why try to give 
you just a little superficial knowledge? We presume 










Necessity 1s THE MOTHER 
of book production. When Paris, once heart of the 
French publishing world, fell to the Germans, the export 
of French-made books to North and South America and 
other parts of the world suddenly ceased. The plants 
taken over by the Germans still publish “French” books, 
to be sure, but these are not for the people of the 
democratic countries. 

Before the war, such firms as French & European 
Publications and G. Stechert & Co. were the principal 
distributors in the United States of French-language 
books imported from France. The market included not 
only the French-speaking colonies in New England, 
but French-Canadians living here and American stu- 
dents familiar with the language. The supplies on hand 
after the outbreak of the war were soon exhausted, but 
the demand persisted. In order to meet it, some Ameri- 
can firms began to publish American-made Freneh books 
themselves. Soon, other new firms, founded by refugees 
from the German invasion of France, entered the field. 

The market did not remain limited to the United 
States. Canadian and South American distributors who 
formerly received their shipments from France turned 
to the United States. Today one firm, Didier Publish- 
ers, exports to Canada and South America as much as 
90% of its production, the others a lesser degree. 
Freight is used in sending books to Canada, but as large 
shipments to South America, Africa, and Australia are 
rare, book post, with a special rate approximating 5c a 
pound, is used. In the majority of cases, the publishers 
deal directly with the booksellers and distributors with- 
out the use of an intermediary agent. Brentano's often 
exchanges imprints, permitting their French books to be 
sold in Canada with Canadian imprints and distributing 
French-Canadian books here in the same fashion. There 
is no duty on foreign books imported into the United 
States, but there is a duty on shipments of books to 
Canada. The U. S. publishers are naturally at a dis- 
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you are a busy man and that you haven't time to obtain 
a real knowledge of lighting. We also presume, for the 
same reason, that you are not interested in just scratch- 
ing the surface of any subject. Therefore, we have 
presented the subject “What Do You Know About 
Lighting?” in an effort to convince you first, that you 
probably know very little about lighting; secondly, that 
artificial or natural lighting is not as simple as most of 
us seem to think, and, finally, that you need competent 
advice when you give consideration to lighting your 
plant or office. 

If, when you are next asked, “What do you know 
about lighting?’’ you say, ““Nothing, but I know a fellow 
who does,” the time spent writing this article was well 
worth while. 

(To be continued) 


U.S. new center of French book production 


Paper covers, untrimmed edges are distinct 
features of French books manufactured here 


advantage both in the home and foreign market, but 
expected tariff changes may affect the situation. In 
order to avoid the heavy cost and difficulty of freight 
and shipment, as well as the tariff, plans are being 
made to establish plants in Canada and thus be nearer 
the market (see BaBP, Dec. 1943). 


N. Y. firm production specialist 


THE AVERAGE French-language trade book runs from 
3,000 to 4,000 copies per edition, with reprinting when 
necessary every six months. The largest company, Edi- 
tions de la Maison Francaise, publishes about 30 titles 
a year. The works of refugee authors and political com- 
mentators are the most popular with occasional transla- 
tions of American writers such as Wendell Wilkie 
(Didier) and Walter Lippman (Maison Francaise). 

Albert Martin, Inc., 272 Lafayette St., N.Y.C., does 
virtually all the composition, printing and binding of 
French books in the United States. Because linotype 
operators do not know the language and must therefore 
set matter slowly, the composition is about 50% more 
expensive than English. S. D. Altchek of Albert Martin, 
Inc., designs most of the books with the publisher 
usually suggesting only the general appearance. 

Practically all the books are published in the tradi- 
tional French style. This consists of a paper-covered, 
sewed, and glued book with untrimmed pages and a 
small encircling band. The paper band can be con- 
sidered as the French equivalent of a jacket, for it 
usually carries a small blurb about the book. The glues 
used are slightly more flexible than those used for a 
U. S. trade book. The paper covers are customarily 
printed in only one or two colors. 

The average book is printed on 60 lb. antique stock 
with an 80 lb. cover. The usual size is about 514” x 8”. 
The Linotype and Intertype faces of Benedictine, Cas- 
lon and Bodoni are used, with specially cut matrices 
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for the many accent marks needed in the language. 
One other difference from usual manufacturing methods 
is the use of an automatic covering machine, constructed 
by Martin’s to handle the paper-covered books. 

The experimental use of a varnished cover, S. D. 
Altchek says, was frowned upon by the extremely con- 
servative French-reading public. The persistence here 
of the continental style of untrimmed pages and paper 
covers is not due only to the economic factor, for small 
editions must be made cheaply, but also to a number 


of quirks in the psychology of the French-reading 
public. 


















































French “caveat emptor’’ 














““A HARD-COVERED BOOK like an American volume is 
impossible, Clemenceau once told me,” said Didier the 
publisher, “ ‘for it cannot be folded back upon itself and 
read in bed like a lightweight French book. As for 
untrimmed edges, French publishers, fearing that their 
books would be read on the news stands without pay- 
ment, published them uncut, forcing the reader to cut 
open the pages. Your lightweight pocket books, by the 
way, may be partly inspired by the French style in price, 
size, format, and distribution.” 






















































































Books printep anv BounD 
in Africa? Amid booming tom-toms in a hot, steaming 
; jungle? Ridiculous! Poppycock! 
| Not so fast! The old Africa—once the impenetrable 
| mystery land—is now a thriving colonial empire. An- 
| other sort of jungle remains, however,—the jungle of 
: ignorance and illiteracy—and time has developed a new 
i type of pioneer—the missionary book publisher, printer, 
if and binder. 
The dangers faced by explorers no longer exist, but 
the headaches of supply and production in the face of 
overwhelming difficulties continue to grow. Native edu- 
cation in the African colonies is virtually left to the mis- 
sionaries. This is not an oversight on the part of the 
colonial governments, but a matter of policy based on 
the belief that Christian teaching is needed in the pro- 
found adjustment from tribal ways to civilized life. 
Book “‘manufacturing” plants are established with the 
nickels and dimes collected in the United States. Mis- 
sionary school teachers, finding an insatiable thirst for 
textbooks, Bibles, and instruction books, become both 
publishers and bookbinders, teaching the art and craft 
to native young men who carry on in their place. 
Keeping 400,000 students in the Belgian Congo sup- 
plied with textbooks is no mean job in any man’s coun- 
| try—particularly when those 400,000 students need 
books in 30 different languages. Dr. George Carpenter, 
| 

















educational director of the Congo Protestant Council 
who is now in the United States, doesn’t seem too over- 
burdened by it. After twelve years of work in the Congo 
he nevertheless has the same deep love of his work that 
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Vitalis Crespin, of Editions de la Maison Francaise, 
said, “Each reader likes to feel that only his eyes, and 
his alone, have fallen on the printed page. The French 
are also a more leisurely people, they enjoy taking their 
time and cutting the pages themselves.” 

The reader may be taking his time, but the publishers 
are alert and looking ahead. The imminent opening of 
the North African market and the consequent export 
of books that are “secondary weapons in the war of 
ideas,” paint a bright picture in the publishing field 
that was at first considered only a temporary makeshift. 
The markets that were once practically monopolized by 
France are now being supplied by the United States. 

No one knows the extent of the destruction and 
robbery of French publishing plants by the Germans. 
Many firms which contributed to the betrayal of France 
by publishing German propaganda will be put out of 
existence. After four years of war few will have re- 
mained unscathed and it will take some time before they 
ean reach their pre-war publishing peaks. Until that 
time comes, French publishers and American manu- 
facturers in the United States will have to shoulder the 
burden of production for the world, and they’re doing it 
manfully. 


Missionary bookbinders in West Africa 


Termites, heat, and moisture, as well as material 
shortages, all in day’s work to African binders 


he had when he first graduated from Rochester Divinity 
School in 1925. His wife shares that enthusiasm. 


8” x 12” book presses! 


“THERE ARE ABOUT 20 presses used to print books,’”’ he 
said, “among all various mission stations in the Congo. 
They vary from an 8” x 12” press with 50 pounds of 
type to a modern cylinder press. One of the plants at 
Bongondanga in the interior, has a stop-cylinder English 
Wharfedale book press, 20” x 30”. It was manufactured 
about 1890 and imported in 1902. It was shipped 6,000 
miles over ocean, 250 miles by railroad, 800 miles by 
steamer up the Congo River and then carried by native 
porters the rest of the way. It has no mechanical power 
whatever, yet, with two men turning the crank and 
creaking in every joint, it still does its work today— 
800 sheets an hour.” 

All bookbinding—in Dr. Carpenter’s bindery and all 
others in the Congo and West Africa—is done by hand. 
The books are wire-stapled and saddle stitched by na- 
tives who are taught printing and bookbinding in voca- 
tional training courses by the missionaries. 

The binderies, deep in the cockroach-ridden damp 
interior, have their full share of troubles. Glues are a 
special delicacy to ravenously hungry roaches. White 
termites, six-legged miniature tanks, launch their 
panzer legions upon any unprotected book. In the 
never-ending war against such vermin corrosive sub- 
limate was found to be the best weapon—particularly 
for cockroaches. It is mixed liberally with the glues, 
and also with the varnish which is coated over every 
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book cover. Again African weather provides added 
dificulties for the overworked “publisher,” for due to 
the heat and dampness, the varnish peels easily and the 
covers are therefore ruined anyway. Bookworms, “silver 
worms,” as they are called in the Congo, are additional 
hungry but unwanted guests in the finished volumes. 
All bookeloth, binders board, and paper must be im- 
ported—from Belgium and England before the war, 
and more recently—from the United States. Some of 
the leading British suppliers have been bombed out of 
existence. Supplies, because of material shortages and 
cargo limitations, now take years to arrive instead of 
months. The mission bindery naturally suffers. 


mold has preferences? 


“Wr HAD A CURIOUS EXPERIENCE once,” Dr. Carpenter 
said, “A shipment of red bookcloth came in and in a 
short time became so green with mold that it was 


| virtually worthless. A few months later a second ship- 


ment came through; same cloth, same manufacturer— 
but green instead of red. Not one inch was touched by 
mold! No, I wouldn’t say that the mold had color pref- 
erences. Some special chemical in the dye saved the 
shipment for us.” 

Local mission presses, he said, explaining the publish- 
ing procedures in this virtually unknown field, usually 
print the first experimental edition of a book of about 
500 copies. If the text book is found to be successful, 
subsequent editions are published by larger presses, from 
one to ten thousand copies for each edition. Five of the 
thirty native Congo languages form the bulk of book 
production. English and French books are rare, though 
it is common to have an English book composed, printed, 
and bound by natives who do not know a word of Eng- 
lish. Textbooks must be written from a native viewpoint 
for translations from English books would only lead to 
difficulties. The word “streetcar,” for example, would 
be hard to explain to a Congo student from the bush 
who was not too sure what “street” means. 

Illustrations? Book design? Dr. Carpenter only 





smiled when asked those questions. ““We use what we 

have,” he said. “Our problem is production, to supply 

as many students as possible with as many books as 

possible. In the entire Congo, almost a third the size 

of the United States, there is only one plant that can 

make cuts. Another is in Southern Rhodesia. Perhaps 

when the war is over a wealthier colonial government 

will be able to import more machinery and supplies for . 
the school system.” 


anti-termite glue 


THE SAME SITUATION applies for the Halsey Memorial 
Press in the Camerouns, West Africa, which is operated: 
by Rev. Leonard H. Chatterson. It publishes primers 
for use in schools, textbooks, instruction books, cate- 
chisms, and Bibles, all in five native languages of the 
Camerouns. 

The Halsey Press is in an oblong, mud-block building, 
about 200 miles in the interior. There are fifteen native 
printers, and 18 bookbinders and apprentices. In 1942, 
since neither books nor materials could be imported 
because of the war, the French government commissioned 
Chatterson to work on an order for 25,000 96p. French 
school books for the government. This war work is in 
addition to the usual needs of mission schools. 

The same problems of cockroaches and glues apply, 
although it is said that Chatterson is hoping to produce 
a termite-proof glue from hippopotamus hide. The 
paper stock is almost exhausted—but the work piles up. 
A new diesel engine had to be set aside when no ship- 
ments of fuel oil came in. 

War has played havoc with supplies for the mission 
presses. The demand for books, however, continues to 
grow. The entire continent of Africa is a sprawling 
giant of immense richness whose vast population lives in 
squalor and ignorance. Whether its colonies take their 
place among the United Nations depends upon the in- 
telligence and development of its people—and that in 
turn rests upon the schools. 

Textbooks are building an empire. 


Boom period in graphic arts inventions 


Insetting machine, loose-leaf binders, 
paper-cutters included in flood 





Ixventive Gents 1s uN- 
usually active in the graphic arts industries these war 
days. With faster depreciation of equipment as a re- 
sult of longer and tougher use, and the difficulty of se- 
curing replacements and parts, many machines are rap- 
idly wearing down and their shortcomings becoming 
more obvious. Since they must be replaced when war- 
time restrictions are lifted, why should not the new 
equipment embody those improvements which the re- 
sourcefulness of inventors gets down into the blueprints 
now? Perhaps this is the reasoning of those who have 
been so evidently busy in the field of new machines. But 
there are many other patents related to the industry 
which have undoubtedly been inspired by the rush of 
postwar activity. 
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The following paragraphs present brief sketches of 
the new patents that reach into this industry and related 
fields. Some of the inventions are certainly important 
and significant; if the claims made for them are accurate, 
some may revolutionize the industry. The patents issued 
indicate clearly how postwar thinking is being carried 
on in this field. (Copies of individual patents may be 
secured by sending 10c to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Washington, D. C.) 

To Martin Christensen, many years ago connected 
with the Christensen Machine Co., Racine, Wisc., who 
has been working recently in cooperation with The 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, on a high-speed 
signature handling machine, has been issued a patent 
(Patent Re. 22,359) for such a machine. 
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Generally, it covers the construction of a device 
which, though extremely complex, achieves by mechan- 
ical operation, a project which heretofore has been a 
slow and costly hand procedure: namely, the insertion 
of signatures or sheets in signatures at any point desired, 
instead of being limited to the center of a signature or 
between two others. The patent describes it as follows: 
“a fully automatic machine adapted to remove individual 
signatures from a stack, open them individually between 
pre-selected pages on either or both sides of the center 
fold, inset sheets or color forms, gauge the filled signa- 
tures accurately to determine the accuracy of the open- 
ing and insetting operations, and discharge the gauged 
signatures into accepted or rejected groups.” 


multiplies hand rate 

THE INVENTOR CLAIMS a total capacity of 6000 signa- 
tures per hour, which he avers is the average daily pro- 
duction rate for hand work. The vacuum principle is 
employed in withdrawing the signature to be filled from 
the bottom of the stack, and a series of air jets and gaps 
is utilized to accomplish the overall object of the 
machine. 

This patent contains 93 illustrations in 44 sheets of 
drawings, amplified by 32 pages of minutely detailed 
specifications covering the 80 claims made for this 
invention. 

The invention of William B. Hildman, Chicago, (Pat- 
ent 2,334,265) which has been assigned to Brock & 
Rankin, Chicago, is an electrical and electro-mechanical 
control device for book-sewing machines adapted for 
co-action with machines now in use. Designed to elimin- 
ate pedal operations as well as visual estimations in the 
timing of certain feeds, this installation is said to facili- 
tate accurate operation through touch-responsive control 
which forms a part of the signature feeding mechanism. 
The timing control unit is actuated directly from the 
main drive shaft of the machine. Cutter and paster 
controls are supplied and adapted for direct cooperation 
with existing control elements so that cutting and past- 
ing operations may be accurately synchronized. The 
patent lists 20 claims for the invention. 


new Remington binder 

A LOOSE-LEAF BINDER for use in constructing binders for 
large sheets in substantial numbers, particularly those 
used in keeping county records and the like, was in- 
vented by J. R. Newland, Benton Harbor, Mich., and 
assigned to Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. (Pat- 
ent 2,336,629). This invention covers a binder having 
a rigid sheet metal back plate equipped at opposite sides 
with spaced parallel bars to support locking members for 
inter-engagement with other members on sheet trans- 
fer bars for locking sheets into the back member. This 
back member at the same time provides a support for 
the covers and the back structure. 

To the Federbush Co., Inc., N.Y.C., has been assigned 
the patent issued to B. F. Ellis, White Plains, N. Y. 
(Patent 2,335,047) for a double adjustable binder, to 
provide certain improvements in a binder having a back 
and separate front and back covers having their inner 
edge portions extending over the inner faces and side 
of the back. The improvements include a rib on the 
inner face of the back between the sides and extending 
between the inner edges of the covers. Through this 
pass a number of adjustable posts on which are placed 
the drilled sheets. 

John J. Seelman, Milwaukee, Wisc., has assigned to 
Geo. Seelman & Sons Co., printers and specialty makers 
of that city, a design patent, No. 136,798, for a loose- 
leaf binder ring. The patentee describes the device as 
“a new, original, and ornamental design.” The device 
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consists of a diagonally split arch-type “ring,’’ mounte 
on an octagonal shaped base. From the sketch, t 
opening is apparently permanent. 

Assigned to Tenacity Manufacturing Co., Locklang 
Ohio, is the invention of Huburt Auburn, Mow 
Healthy, Ohio, which relates to improvements in loog 
leaf binders of the record book type. It is for a mechap 
ism which automatically moves the pintle slides of suc 
a binder to a closed position when the posts are seated 
within their respective pintle-slide-bar-housing notches 

Irving Gurwick, Long Beach, N. Y., has patented 
(Patent 2,324,834) a contrivance, fortified with seve 
claims, that facilitates the making of printed signatures, 
The device is specifically adaptable to the problems con. 
fronted in mail order catalog manufacture, when last 
minute items must be printed and tipped in. Somewhat 
similar to conventional “perfect binding” machinery, 
this mechanism cuts away the common folded edg 
of the signature and cements the cut edges to the cover 


of the catalog, the individual pages being held intagt} 


solely by a thin line of adhesives. The remaining edges 


are subsequently trimmed. 


improved paper-cutters? , 


THE INVENTION of Oscar Bellar, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Pat 
ent 2,325,030) relates to power-driven heavy duty paper 
cutting machines. It is designed to provide a paper- 
cutter wherein the driving mechanism and _ associated 
devices for actuating the knife blade and paper clamp 
are so arranged that the paper-cutter may be passed 
through an ordinary doorway of a building without dis- 
assembling the mechanism or devices or removing them 
from the machine. A list of 34 claims accompanyies this 
patent. 

Another paper-cutter patent is designed to provide a 
safeguard against accidents in the operation of paper 
cutting or like machines having a bed, reciprocal blade 
and mechanism in motion when actuated by the opera- 
tor, planned to carry the blade out of and into an in- 
operative position thereby effecting a cutting stroke, a 
patent (Patent 2,326,608) for this guard device has 
been issued to Louis Boraks, Brighton, Mass., and as- 
signed to Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston. 
This patent cites 20 claims for this mechanism which 
may be applied to any typical power paper-cutter. 

Carleton W. Hughes, Fort Worth, Texas, has been 
granted a patent for an invention (Patent 2,332,318) 
of a book press. While there are only 2 claims for this 
device, the patentee submits that “the object of this 
invention is to provide book press apparatus of generally 
improved design, manually operable for exerting sub- 
stantial pressures and durable and relatively simple in 
construction.” The basic theory is the lever principle 
instead of the familiar hand-wheel. 

To the Plastic Binding Corporation, Chicago, has been 
assigned the patent for a binding machine (Patent 
2,334,433) which has been granted to Christian B. 
Nelson and Isadore Spinner, Chicago. This machine is 
set up to insert resilient tubular binders into packs of 
perforated sheets to be thus secured by the binder. 
This strip may be readily inserted and then uncurled 
for receiving a stack of pages. Another binding ma- 
chine (Patent No. 2,334,589) for books and stacks of 
paper in which the resilient tubular binder is employed 
has also been granted to patentee Spinner. This binder 
has a continuous back portion in which the curled fingers 
are uncurled to engage stacks of paper. The fingers 
recurl under their own resiliency until they pass through 
aligned perforations. The machine is provided with an 
operating shaft and mechanism, driven by continuous 
operation of two shafts, one driven by a cam, and the 
other by a “lost motion” connection. 
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by Ralph K. Hoover 


Vice-president, Chas. N. Stevens Co., Chicago. 


WY ten piscussine pros- 
lems of cutting paper, it is well to keep in mind that 
there are so many angles to this subject that it is not 
possible to cover ‘them all in one article. For example: 
the problems of a small shop using a hand lever cutter 
are not exactly the same as those facing operators in 
larger printing, lithographing and bookbinding plants 
and paper mills as well as in the plants of paper dealers 
where automatic clamp paper cutting machines are used. 

There is, however, one point where they are all 
similar, and that is that the knife used in the cutting 
machine should be of the highest quality and made to 
specifications so as to fit and hang properly in the 
machine. The bevel should be of proper width for the 
thickness of knife being used and for the class of work 
being cut. Obviously the blade should be sharp—dull 
knives not only throw a strain on the machine, whether 
it be a lever cutter or power machine, but definitely 
affect the quality of the work being produced. 

When an attempt is made to use dull knives, the cut 
in the pile from top to bottom is not accurate. To 
overcome this condition operators often increase the 
amount of clamping pressure, whether it be a hand lever 
cutter or power machine. In either case there is a de- 
cided strain thrown on the working parts of the ma- 
chine, which is far worse than a ragged cut. 


keep °em working 


In THESE DAYs when it is difficult to obtain new equip- 
ment, and in some cases, to secure repair parts promptly, 
it behooves every owner of a business to see that his 
machinery is kept in condition and that undue strain 
is eliminated wherever possible. Therefore, it will un- 
doubtedly prove profitable to have knives re-ground and 
sharpened when they begin to show signs of dullness 
rather than to try to get more cutting out of them, thus 
necessitaging the increase of clamp pressure and thereby 
risking damage to the machine. 

Knives for most paper cutters are made with | two or 
three rows of bolt holes so that the knife can be dropped 
down when it becomes short from usage, and thereby 
allowing the maximum amount of wear from the knife. 
It should be understood, however, that the knife is more 
securely held in the machine and has more backing when 
it is in the lowest row of holes; consequently the quality 
of cutting is affected as the knife is dropped into the 
second or third row of holes. To prove this to your 
satisfaction, take a pencil in your hand and hold it 
about one-third of its length from the top; you will 
find that it is quite firm against any pressure that you 
might put on the end. Then slip your fingers further 
toward the eraser end of the pencil; now try a little 
pressure on the point and you will see that it is difficult 
to hold it steady. So does the advancing of the knife 
blade affect its support. 

To eliminate this condition as much as possible, either 
lugs or backing strips are furnished with the knife bars 
of modern paper cutters, adding support to the back 
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}Keep your paper-cutter in trim 


Knife sharpness, bevel width, and leverage 
important factors in paper cutter efficiency . 





of the knife, thereby eliminating the strain on the knife 
bolts and making the knife more firm. At this point, it 
might be well to caution against the use of knives in 
which the knife blade has been worn down to a point 
where the top of the bevel of the knife is close to or 
under the bevel of the knife bar. This causes the paper 
stock not to clear properly, which would be a reason 
for breakage in the machine. 


watch your bevel 


WHILE THE PROPER BEVEL of a knife is of the utmost 
importance, it is not possible to state the best bevel 
for varying conditions found in different types of work 
being cut because there are too many individual consid- 
erations involved. Nevertheless, a good average is 21 
times the thickness of the knife. If stock being cut is 
tough and hard on the knife, blunt honing will protect 
the edge. The bevel of the knife should never be so 
short that it has a tendency for the knife to sit on the 
top of the stock rather than to cut through cleanly and 
easily. 

Where knives are ground with concave bevel—the 
concavity is caused by being ground on a machine with 
too small a grinding wheel—it should not be so great 
that it also has a tendency toward sitting on the stock. 

When considering paper cutting problems, the class 
of stock being cut requires different preparation of the 
knife and different handling, which is a subject too 
lengthy to go into at this time. However, there are 
types of stock which cause a great deal of friction, 
wherein the pile in front of the blade clings to the knife 
and knife bar rather than moving away easily as it is 
cut through. When this sort of condition prevails it is 
just as important to eliminate strain on the machine 
through lubrication of the knife and knife bar as it is 
to oil the moving parts of the machine regularly. It is 
possible, with a small lift of paper of the type that 
causes great friction, to practically stop a powerful 
cutting machine and unless lubrication is used, an 
enormous strain is thrown on the clutch, gears, and 
other working parts of a power cutter. This strain will 
cause the clutch to slip or the belt to the motor to slip, 
and where there is a hesitation in the clamp action or 
the knife movement, it will produce inaccurate cutting. 

The types of stock which will cause the knife bar to 
“hang,” as it is called, because of the friction they 
create, are blotting papers, some mimeograph and draw- 
ing sheets, chemically treated flypapers, and some index 
and bristols. However, not every one will cause friction 
each and every time. Much depends upon the job. 

When the operator finds that the material is hanging 
the knife bar, he can help the situation by lubricating 
the bevel of the knife and the bar, using soap or wax 
such as cerasine, or even colorless mineral oil, if the 
stock might be discolored by the use of any other lubri- 
cant. But if a slight discoloration would not matter, 
plain machine oil across the knife bar is most efficient. 
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Littl. Brie Porm th - Field of Sports 


February—HOCKEY., a form of the “stick and ball” games which gave us golf, ten- 
nis, badminton, lacrosse and baseball, can be traced anciently to a dryland 
game played as early as 1527 in England where it was for a time forbidden. 
Known there as “hurley” and “shinny”, it was found played on ice by the 
Iriquois Indians in 1740. From the habit of the Indians yelling “Ho-gee!” 
(meaning ‘ouch!’) when they were hurt by the sticks, the French called it 
“hoequet”, whence it became hockey by usage. Canada really became mother 
to the game, and between 1879 and 1900 the ball developed into the flat 


“puck”, and the goal shrunk to its present size. (From the volume “Hockey” 
by Richard Vaughn, published by Whittlesey House) 


RLGGEDNESS is perhaps the most determining factor in hockey, for 


without it, players cannot survive its drastic pace .. . and ruggedness is 
an equally important factor in bookbindings. That’s why so many 
binders depend upon Fandango Binders Board for their covers . . . 


because it is rugged. It “takes” punishment because it is durable and 
dense. 


FANDANGO MILLS 


MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY CnARG 


**Makers of Quality Binders Board for More Than 100 Years!” ® 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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c GROUP PROMOTION & 


Ex some DEGREE, THE 
fields of group and regional promotion 
overlap, in that frequently an associa- 
tion comprised of firms or individuals 
engaged in differing commercial activi- 
ties in the same area will unite to pro- 
mote perhaps both the area and their 
own group. ‘Thus is created a double- 
barrelled bookvertisement. In normal 
practice, however, group promotion ex- 
plains itself as the effort of a trade asso- 
ciation, or similar body, to promote a 
process, a product manufactured by the 
members severally, or a new field of 
industry embarked upon by the member- 
ship. 

A case in point was ably described in 
the bookvertising manual. The Ameri- 
can Gas Assn., an organization of manu- 
facturers of heating, cooking and indus- 
trial appliances fired by gas, found that 
the public was evincing a somewhat blind 
but decidedly growing interest in the 
subject of heating by gas. They were 
asking questions for which there were 
no clear and concise answers, only the 
seemingly unfathomable jargon of en- 
gineers. ‘The association saw an oppor- 
tunity to convert and direct this interest 
into tangible sales, if understandable ex- 
planations of the process, its costs of 
operation, installation, and performance 
could be provided. ‘The outcome was an 
edition of 5000 copies of “Comfort Heat- 
ing” for the use of the sales staffs of 
dealers in gas heating equipment whose 
men were then calling upon householders 
and being confronted with requests for 
non-technical information on those sub- 
jects. 


digging for prospects 


THE SOLICITATION OF BOOKVERTISING BUSI- 
ness such as this calls for a broader ap- 
proach than is made to other classifica- 
tions since the larger national trade asso- 
ciations, scientific bodies, etec., usually 
maintain their offices in the big popula- 
tion centers such as N.Y.C., Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, etc., not always ac- 
cessible to printers and binders in 
smaller cities. To unearth their addresses 
and officials, therefore, requires consider- 
able exertion and ingenuity. But they 
can be found. One way is to ascertain 





Promoters, one and all, for groups and BV 
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them, if possible, from adjacent dealers 
in products of the nature of those which 
you think have prospects for bookvertis- 
ing group promotions. Diligent study of 
the classified telephone directories under 
“associations” or similar headings, will 
doubtless reveal many prospects, while 
an individual’s own business acquaint- 
anceships will surely reveal many more. 


lost opportunity 


Peruars, now that the first blush of 
Victory gardening and home canning is 
over, it might be late to point out an 
opportunity for a group promotion that 
might have proved much more satisfac- 
tory than the mass of booklets and 
folders on the subject of canning which 
appeared last year. The various glass 
manufacturers, whose canning and pre- 
serving jars were so widely used last 
summer, might well have pooled their 
efforts and produced a substantial book- 
vertisement that would have sold all 
their goods, instead of the flood of ma- 
terial which each issued privately. Per- 
haps by that method some of the con- 
fusion over cooking periods and sealing 
methods might have been eliminated. 
And perhaps it’s not too late for such a 
hook. 

In approaching the selling of this type 
of job, a careful study must be made of 
the market for a book of this nature, 
before an effort is made to sell the spon- 
sor upon the idea of producing one. Some 
of the types of material which may be 
included in such books are dictionaries 
of trade terms—e.g. “The Dictionary of 
Paper,” issued by the American Paper 
& Pulp Assn.—displays of methods of 
using a product such as wallboard, or 
even directories of dealers in products 
manufactured by the trade. 

Frequently, municipal authorities un- 
dertake to become the principals in pro- 
motions for individual groups upon 
which much of the prosperity 
and employment 
of their city, coun- 
ty, or state may 
depend. One such 
“ase was the pro- 
duction of the 
book, “Coffee from 
Puerto Rico,” by 
the Department of 
Agriculture & 
Commerce of the 
Government of 
that island. The 
book was intended 
to promote the 
sale of Puerto Ric- 
an coffee by a 
group of 22 ex- 
porters. It was 


Criterion 


notably successful in gaining its purpose. 

It is expressly important in bookver- 
tising of this nature to realize that the 
chief purpose of all bookvertising is 
to act as a goodwill ambassador. It is 
not to present 6314 pages of high- 
powered sales talk, and the other half- 
page helpfulness, but in actuality, exactly 
the reverse. True, the entire book is 
propaganda for greater sales but it must 
not appear shallow and unconvincing. It 
is for this reason that many such group 
promotions are as easily typed as_be- 
hind-the-scenes books in that they en- 
deavor merely to explain the normal 
procedure of manufacture or design be- 
hind the product which is made by the 
members of the group for the purpose 
of creating confidence and a sense of 
impressiveness. The coffee book describ- 
ed in the foregoing paragraph is an ex- 
ample of this approach. 


fertile source 
LirrL—E promMpTING has been needed to 
induce the newspapers and radio chains 
to indulge in bookvertising group pro- 
motion. The fierce competition between 
these two media, of which it is some- 
times said, they have killed much book- 
vertising in favor of one or the other 
of the pair, has probably actually pro- 
duced far more than these competitors 
have been accused of destroying. The 
annual publications, for example, of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
and the National Broadcasting Co. com- 
pare favorably quantitatively in both titles 
and number of copies, with any average 
trade book publisher’s list. “The Blue 
Book,” issued by the ANPA, and in ex- 
istence for 5 years as a demonstration 
of results in newspaper advertising, is 
perhaps one of the most perennial. 
Illustrations of steps in manufacture, 
demonstrations of superiority of media or 
process over another, by text or by picto- 
grams, are suggested copy approaches, 
while the covers should convey an im- 
pression of dignity or dynamic action or 
other appropriate mood, whichever is 
required to fit the subject. This division 
of bookvertising is amply documented 
in the bookvertising manual, with scores 
of hints for production, copy, distribu- 
tion, etc. Furthermore, it is a division 
which has largely sold itself in many 
disassociated fields, and by that token, 
is prolific in excellent examples of what 
has been done. For even more modern 
treatments, follow the alternating col- 
umn of reviews of current bookvertise- 
ments appearing on this page. 
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Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible, PUBLISHED By 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, PRINTED AND 
BOUND BY L. H. JENKINS, INC., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Here is the new and completely revised, self-pronouncing edition of the world’s most popu- 
lar book of Bible stories, used in more than 1,500,000 homes. Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible, 
published by The John C. Winston Company of Philadelphia, is being printed and bound 
in the plant of L. H. Jenkins, Inc., Richmond, Virginia. Organized as a small job plant in 
1882, L. H. Jenkins has been in existence for 62 years. The Jenkins business has grown into 
one of the largest and most progressive edition plants in the country, with customers in 
many states, and with its production of many millions of books each year being shipped 
to every state in the Union. | 
The Jenkins plant in Richmond is modernly equipped, efficiently operated, and the 
demand for its facilities is growing each year. A view of the flowers, lawns and walks in the 
grounds of the Jenkins establishment shows that the beautiful has not been forgotten. 
Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible is bound in Interlaken’s controlled cloth, Class A 1122 CM 
pattern, which was completely manufactured, from the bale to the book, at Interlaken Mills. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS | 


Harris Mill Dye Works 


FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 





SALES OFFICES 
New York, 21 East 40th Street 
Boston, Statler Office Building 














“Of the making of many books 
there is no end.” 
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MALTA CITATION _ Strange as it 
may seem, plans for President Roose- 
velt’s epoch-making trip to Cairo and 
Tehran were long known in advance to 
two bookbinders of the Government 
Printing Office. Their dramatic story of 
skilled craftsmanship coupled with loyal 
silence is one that the binder’s craft can 
be proud of. 

This is the story: On November 15, 
1943, A. E. Grecenoack, Public Printer, 
was hurriedly called to the White House 
and was informed, under an injunction 
of strict secrecy, of the President’s plans 
for a “Citation” to be given by the 
President to the people of Malta while 
on his way to Cairo. The deadline for 
the delivery of the finished “Citation” 
was set for 3 p.m. on the eighth day 
following, November 24. 

In conference with THomas MALonrEy 
and JoHN Wetncarpen of the GPO 
Binding Division and other members of 
the plant, the format of the “Malta 
Citation” was planned. Hand lettering 
on genuine parchment, suggestive of 
ancient illuminated manuscripts, was 
adopted. 

The finished scroll, in Gothic black 
letter illuminated by three 2-line initials 
done in red, blue, and gold, measures 
16”x24”. The cabinet or container, made 
to enclose the parchment, is of solid 
polished walnut in natural color, de- 
signed to the exact measurements of the 
scroll. It was constructed by A. B. 
Batton and Lee B. Robertson of the 
carpenter shop and Maloney and Wein- 
garden. The right hand half of the con- 
tainer is lined with deep  royal-blue 
plush, and it is upon this material that 
the scroll rests. A removable weight 
piece, cut to the size of the parchment, 
extends over and presses down upon 
the surface of the scroll when the cabi- 
net is closed, thus preventing the parch- 
ment from curling. This weight, about 
¥%" in thickness, is made of laminated 
wood with bevelled edges, and is covered 
on top with blue morocco, trimmed with 
lines of gold leaf. The center pattern, 
also of sheepskin inlaid in the morocco 
leather, represents the shield of Malta. 
The under side of the piece, the part 
that comes in actual contact with the 
parchment, is covered with deep royal 
blue plush. 

The citation, completed and ready for 
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A work of art for the people of Malta 


the transatlantic journey, was delivered 
to the White House at 2:45 on November 
24, just 15 minutes before the deadline. 


JAWBREAKER Aside from the 
historical argument it’s started, the dis- 
covery of a first book publication of 
Poe’s “The Raven” poses a_ record 
breaker for title page designers and 
comps. Fiddle with this one a while: 
“A Plain System of Elocution, or, 
Logical and Musical Reading and 
Declamation with Exercises in Prose and 
Verse, Distinctly Marked for the Guid- 
ance of the Ear and Voice of the Pupil: 
To Which is Added an Appendix, con- 
taining a Copious Practice in Oratorical, 
Poetical, and Dramatic Reading and 
Recitation: The Whole Forming a Com- 
plete Speaker, Well Adapted to Private 
Pupils, Classes, and to The Use of 
Schools.” That’s only the title, we'll skip 
the author and imprint. There probably 
was barely enough type in the case to 
set that one page! i 

The discovery of the book seems to 
establish, beyond the record tongue 
twister above, the fact that the second 
edition of this volume in March 1845, 
containing Poe’s famous poem, preceded 
by 7 months Poe’s own better known 
volume. It’s amusing to find the poem, 
so often murdered in recital, making its 
bow in a textbook, and mangled in that, 
too. The full story of its publication is 
told in an article in a_ recent edi- 
tion of the N. Y. Public Library Bul- 
letin. 


HERE’S A TIP! While modestly 
referring to himself as “only a country 
bookbinder,” Aten J. Moyer, secretary 
of the Interstate Bindery of Kansas 
City, Mo., has nevertheless contributed 
several important improvements to the 
industry. 

One of the most important of these 
is a catalog binding style 
developed by Moyer in 1920, 
which has since been im- 
proved on by the firm and 
is also being used by sev- 
eral other binderies. This 
type of catalog binding con- 
sists of tipping a single 
thickness cover paper around 
both the front. and back 
sections. The inner lip is 
extended about 3%” inside 
the book. The book is then 
sewed in the usual style, the 
reinforcement being held 
firmly by the thread. The 
book is then covered by an- 
other single thickness of 
cover paper which is glued 
to front, back, and backbone. 





This has the effect of giving the catalog 
double thickness in the front and back 
cover, and single thickness on the back- 
bone. It allows the book to open flat 
and provides greater strength and flexi- 
bility. Ordinarily, covering saddle-sewn 
catalogs involves merely glueing the 
cover to the backbone. With the cover 
sewed to the book in the newer process, 
Moyer avers, a more substantial bind- 
ing is created. 

Moyer’s favorite pastime, aside from 
work, is fishing. He angles in Missouri 
and Minnesota during the summer 
months. An omnivorous reader, he es- 
pecially enjoys publications associated 
with bookbinding (he’s a careful stu- 
dent of BsBP) and the graphic arts. 

. Whenever he dis- 
covers in a book 
or magazine an 
item on bookbind- 
ing which he con- 
siders unusual and 
of importance, he’s 
like a small boy 
with a new toy, 
unable to conceal 
his pleasure. “Al” 
is particularly well 
known as a speak- 
er on bookbinding 
topics before craftsmen’s clubs. 

Moyer has been in the trade for 40 
years. He started as an apprentice in 
a small Kansas City bindery, and then 
graduated to other odds-and-ends jobs 
in other binderies where he learned al- 
most every angle of the business. He 
frequently substitutes for absent em- 
ployees, being a firm. believer in close, 
intimate association with the workers. 
Most of his time is spent, not at his 
desk but on the floor, inspecting, super- 
vising, and sometimes even doing, finish- 
ing, ruling, forwarding, or other jobs. 

He has a daughter and two sons, both 
of whom are accomplished binders. One 
is employed at Interstate, working side 
by side with his father while the other, 
who also secured his training under 
“the old man,” is employed in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in Washington. 





Allen J. Moyer 


HERE & THERE The penalty for 
being a bookbinder in Poland is death. 
That is, of course, if the books are 
anti-Nazi. Despite the German terror, 
Winston Churchill’s books, printed and 
bound in illegal Polish book plants, are 
enjoying wide circulation. 
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Lifting ae Carrying 
Sys, by sini: 


For Feeding Paper Sheets, Card 
Board, Fibre Sheets, Metal Sheets. 
In fact, lifting, carrying, and feed- 
ing can be greatly improved on 


Complete Motor Driven Units. Separate Pumps. Com- . ° ° ° 
bination Vacuum and Pressure Pumps. any kind of machine by using 


LEIMAN BROS. - ROTARY - POSITIVE 


VACUUM PUMPS 


which also furnish a blast of air for blowing. One machine 


used for both purposes at the same time or alternating 


————— 

THE STANDARD Air from cylinder through by-pess in OUTLET 
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curved inner surface of cylinder means 
quiet operation. 
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Any machine you buy can be fitted with HWit-muua—£ 
one of these pumps if you ask for it. 

Most machines are so equipped. 
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BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





TION 


Uzat T. Hayes, ror 25 YEARS PROMINENTLY IDENTIFIED WITI 
the bookbinding supply field, has become sales manager of the 
Bookbinding Fabrics Division of L. E. Carpenter Co., accord- 
ing to an announcement made by President Larry E. 
Carpenter. 

Until his resignation last month, effective January 10, 
Hayes had been secretary of Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh 
of N.Y.C. and Chicago, since the establishment of the well- 
known bindery supply house in 1932. 

Closely associated with Hayes in his new post will be his 
son, Harry U. Hayes, who has been in the Chicago office of 
Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, and who also resigned, effec- 
tive the same date. For the time being Harry Hayes will be 
associated with David Russell and Hamilton Walker in the 
Carpenter Chicago office, but he plans eventually to join his 
father in N.Y.C., thereby collaborating on Carpenter sales 
promotion activities in that territory. 

The Hayes are descendants of an old New Jersey family, 
for generations close to the leather industry. Uzal T. Hayes 
was born in Middletown, N. Y., and was named after his 
grandfather, who in the 1840s left his native Newark, N. J., 
and went to Middletown to establish the Howell-Hinchman 
Co., manufacturers of leathers used in furniture manufac- 
turing and later in automobiles. 

Like Harry M. 
Hayes, his father, 
Uzal T. Hayes was 
taught the business 
from the ground up, 
serving as president 
from 1912 until 1918 
when he sold out his 
interest and bought 
control of the A. 
Haug Co. N.Y.C. 
bookbinding supply 
house. This firm in 
turn became the 
Hayes-Bartlett Co. 
and the U. T. Hayes & John H. Walsh Co., when Hayes and 
John H. Walsh joined forces. 

The consolidation of H. Griffin & Sons Co., John Campbell 
& Co. and the U. T. Hayes & John H. Walsh Co. in December, 
1932 merged the interests of these three leading supply houses 
to form the present house of Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, 
Walsh, Inc. 

Harry U. Hayes joined the U. T. Hayes & John H. Walsh 
Co. in September 1932, when that concern maintained offices 
and its own tannery in Brooklyn. He worked in the tannery 
for a year, then joined the Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, 
N.Y.C. sales staff, transferring in 1937 to the Chicago office, 
where he has been assistant to Ray Smith, the Chicago man- 
ager. He is married; Mrs. Hayes and he have a daughter, 
Sandra, 6, who will soon see her daddy in khaki. 

During the winter Mr. and Mrs. Uzal T. Hayes live in a 
Manhattan midtown hotel, but their home is in Maplewood, 
N. J., which, by a coincidence, is only a short distance from 
the new Carpenter mill in Wharton, N. J. They also have a 
summer home, with 10 acres, in Newport, Vt. 

Speaking of the new Carpenter mill in Wharton (where the 
famous Gotham hosiery was formerly manufactured) Larry 
Carpenter wants us to tell the world that the total capacity 
of the buildings is 120,000 sq. ft. (get all those figures in there, 
Mr. Linotype Operator) and not a mere 12,000 sq. ft. as a 
grievous typographical error incorrectly reported here last 
issue. The present Carpenter plant at 444 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark, N. J., and the new Wharton plant will both be 
operated during 1944, Larry tells us. After the war, however, 
all Carpenter manufacturing activities will be centered in 
Wharton. 





Father & Son—Uzal T. and Harry U. Hayes 
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Intertype Corporation has purchased the matrix equipment, 
patents, good will, trade mark, inventories, etc., of the Lino- 
graph Co., of Davenport, Iowa. The Linograph Co. manufac- 
tured a mechanical typesetting machine that was specially de- 
signed for compactness and speed in casting. 
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W. P. Merz, head of the Metz Refining Co., 369 Mulberry St., 
Newark 2, N. J., informs us that the company has opened a 
New England office at 110 Tweed St., Pawtucket, R. I.; tele- 
phone Perry 5802-03. 

While we were over in Newark the other day, Metz told us 
of the concern’s growth, since its establishment in 1921 in 
tiny quarters on Walnut St., to its present far-flung national 
activities as a leading refiner of gold and other precious 
metals. We were impressed with the many heavy drums of 
sweepings and seemingly waste material which were awaiting 
transmutation into ready cash. Included were the gold leaf 
waste, skewings, rubbers, and floor sweepings of many book 
plants and bookbinding establishments which we know well. 

“Yes, a knowledge of chemistry certainly is handy in a 
business like this,” Metz observed. We discovered that our 
host was graduated in 1910 from ,Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
One of the big manufacturing jewelers of the period was 
John R. Keim, whose plant was in Manhattan. So large was 
this business that Keim maintained his own refinery, presided 
over by young Metz. Then came World War I. After he was 
mustered out from the Chemical Warfare Service, Metz started 
his own business, in which his industrial and military chemical 
experience proved of valuable assistance. 

In Erwin Schmidt, Metz has an able superintendent under 
whose watchful eye the valuable gold, silver, and platinum 
are reclaimed in the Metz crucibles. Schmidt was graduated 
in 1929 from Newark Technical School. 

Metz is the son of the late Conran Mertz, founder of the 
Metz Paper Co., of Pawtucket, manufacturers of the Metz 
line of bookbinding and decorative papers. As the metro- 
politan office of the Metz Paper Co., the Metz Refining Co. 
carries a large stock of the former’s papers. And now, by 
reciprocal arrangement, the Metz Paper Co. in Pawtucket will 
service Metz Refining Co. customers in the New England area. 

we pees 

“There is nothing about planning to frighten anybody,” 
Tuomas Roy Jones, president of American Type Founders, 
Inc., Jersey City, regional vice-chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development in charge of New Jersey, told the 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey at their monthly meeting 
held in Newark on January 19. Mr. Jones went on to say: 
“The Committee of Economic Development is asking you to 
plan on a broader and deeper base and extend it farther out 
into the future instead of thinking within the limits of the 
four walls of your factory or place of 
business. Think in terms of the National 
well being and of the effect of your 
decisions on the society and economics 
of the country. That is what CED asks 
you to do. CED asks that you assume 
the responsibility which goes with your 
leadership, to be alive to your social 
and economic responsibilities; and to 
keep this America of ours a place where 
your boy and mine can be free to use all 
of his brains, the ideas, and skill as we 
have done to keep this country the 


Thomas ‘ATF) R. . 
Jones great nation we have always loved.” 
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One mechanical bindery (Tauber) fishes for business with 
its window display at 200 Hudson St.. N. Y. Across the way— 


H. B. Tuomas, secretary of Durby Laboratories, Inc., manu- 
facturers of “Universal Lustre Leaf,” called us up the other 
day to say that it’s now possible for anyone in N.Y.C. to tele- 
phone the new Durby plant in New Jersey in the proverbial 
jiffy by just lifting the receiver. 

“Just dial ‘Operator’ and ask her for ENterprise 6288,” 
Thomas said. “Now our customers in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Kings and Queens are connected directly with our 
office in Westwood, without the calls being charged to them. 
This new service eliminates delays. Our N.Y.C. customers also 
can obtain immediate information regarding shipping or any- 
thing else they ask for.” The address of Durby Laboratories 
is P. O. Box 55, Westwood, N. J. 
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In order to be closer to the hub of production, Shryock 
Brothers, manufacturers of binders board, have transferred 
their business office, formerly in Philadelphia, to the mill at 
Downingtown, Pa., R. D. #2. 


Stars 


Tauber-Twist, Tauher-Tube, the S-Ring, the Double-L, and 
the Multi-Ring * * * * these are the stars of the plastic 
bindings. Strong eye appeal and strong economy appeal, too. 
Pages lie flat, turn easily, stay rigid. Let us show you more 


about these and other Tauber-Tube bindings. 


TAUBER-TUBE 
204 Hudson Street 


As colorful as the covers of its 25th year anniversary book 
is the story of the Mid-States Guwmmed Paper Co.’s growth 
from its birth in World War 1 to its present high rank in the 
roster of specialty paper manufacturers. 

The U. S. had not vet entered that war when Irvine Mc- 
Henry, Wavrer C. Ross, Wittiam Roserts, Georce DeVries 
and Arno L. Z1nke met late in the fall of 1916 and drew up 
the papers of the infant company. From the very outset, they 
had a combination which would be hard to beat, even in the 
face of impending war. Ross, McHenry, and Zinke all had a 
background in the fibre and corrugated box business which 
was then coming to its peak, and Roberts was well acquainted 
with the manufacturing of gummed tape and paper, while 
DeVries was an expert mechanic and designer. The war, then 
as now, created a vast demand for their products. 

McHenry was elected president and still holds that post 
today. Early in the company’s history a policy of brand iden- 
tification was decided upon, and from the color of the core 
of the gummed hollands they were manufacturing, the product 
became known as “Green Core.” Since then countless yards 


have appeared on check-books, notebooks, cloth back trade 


books, and bookvertisements, and many a pound of Mid-States 
“Really Flat” Gummed Paper has been used for book plates 
or for other products of the bindery. 

So what about the anniversary book? Well, Mid-States was 
hard put to show the wide range of colors they carried in 
their line, but just for an approximation, 13 separate colored 
strips were laminated together to form the covers of “An Oc- 
casion of Appreciation,” which Mid-States issued two years 
ago when they formally celebrated their 25th Anniversary. 


oe we 
It's two now where one used to be. The Hochhauser Leather 
Co., has been dissolved to permit the owners to engage in 
business under their own names. The John Hochhauser Leather 
Co. now conducts business at 185 Madison Ave., N.Y.C., while 
only a few doors away, at 171 Madison Ave., is the other new 
firm of Walter Hochhauser Leather Co. 
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Harotp B. Lopavus, who has become general manager of the 
Wire-O-Binding Co., 200 Hudson St., N.Y.C., has a hobby 
that’s 100% original. He collects the varied misspellings of 
his name received in the mail. So far, he has a collection 
which matches the classic “57 varieties.” 

“I was born in Brooklin, Maine,” Lopaus said. “My family 
goes back 7 Yankee generations. The name is pronounced 
‘Lopez,’ Spanish-fashion, but has always been spelled ‘Lopaus.’ 
In fact, in the 1770s the original Lopaus in America sailed 
from his native Spain in his own ship to Maine. Lopaus Point 
on Mt. Desert Island, where he landed, is a well known Maine 
landmark. 

Lopaus’ past training fits him ideally for his present im- 
portant mechanical binding post. He knows printing from 
Gutenberg to Goudy, having been a salesman in the N.Y.C. 
offices of the Munder-Thomsen Co., Baltimore, and the Mason- 
Henry Press, Syracuse. He made his graphic arts debut with 
the latter concern, which, incidentally, is no longer in business. 
He was also formerly associated with the William Darling 
Press, N.Y.C. Lopaus’ career also includes active years in the 
advertising agency field and as a salesman‘in the flat paper 
department in the N.Y.C. office of the Whiting Paper Co. 

He served in World War I and spent 14 months overseas 
with the 302nd Engineers, 77th Division, emerging as a first 
sergeant. He is married and lives in Cranford, N. J. 

The Wire-O-Binding Co. is the exclusive trade bindery li- 
censee for the Wire-O mechanical binding process in Greater 
New York. 
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These mechanical binders certainly seem to be making the 
headlines. Bronzed as deeply as the deep-sea tackle with which 
he caught one of the giants in the accompanying picture, 
Masor Jim Brewer (Brewer-Cantelmo Co., N.Y.C.) dropped 
in to make us envious the other day. You'll recognize Jim as 
the third from the left under the big 7 ft. sailfish he caught 
at West Palm Beach last December 6. Brewer’s a member of 
the famous Freeport Tuna Club, too. 


Another, Jim Brewer, demonstrates that he means 
business when he fishes 


Herman LoperHose—the man who made Renwick Street 
famous—had some news when we dropped in the other day. 

The owner of the United Paste §& Glue Co., manufacturers of 
the Bestick line of bookbinding adhesives, is going to move his 
plant. Somewhere else in N.Y.C.? A trek to another borough 
in Father Knickerbocker’s town, perhaps? Nix. We hand the 
“mike” to Herman. Let him tell the story: 

“We're staying right here on Renwick St.; in fact, adhesively 
speaking, we’re sticking to the old block. For years we’ve been 
at 38 Renwick; we’re just moving next door to Nos. 40-42.” 

Despite the proximity of the new home of the United Paste 
& Glue Co., the heavy moving operations will take a full month, 
starting May 1. By June 1 Loderhose will be in his new 
quarters. The expansion is the biggest in the company’s his- 
tory. The United Paste & Glue Co. will occupy entirely the 
building at the above address, comprising 8 floors and base- 
ment space, totaling 27,000 sq. ft. The building’s heavy con- 
crete and fireproof construction makes it especially suitable 
for the type of manufacturing destined for it. 


GLUE GOES FURTHER 


when extended with 


ARLEX 


(Atlas Commercial Sorbitol Solution) 


Greater quantities of adhesive with less animal glue 


base—or, a lower test glue made to do the job by 


introducing Arlex into glue mixtures. Formulas, data, 


samples and methods of use furnished on request. 


ARLEX: Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“One of the great evidences of 
self-control is the power to forget.” 


In these critical days we have to 
forget many services we have en- 
joyed in the past, but we cannot 
forget the necessity of good adhe- 
sives for better book manufactur- 
ing and bookbinding. We manu- 
facture every type of flexible glues 
and pastes for use in the book 
manufacturing and bookbinding 
industry. 


We have experienced techni- 
cians who can make economical 
recommendations. When ordering 
bookbinding adhesives, consult us 
for suggestions. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
406 Pearl St. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Remember: Good Adhesives Create Better Books 
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**Tuere is HARDLY A MAN 
alive’ who doesn’t recall the Automobile Blue Books of 
1925. The advent of the automobile led to an unprece- 
dented boom in the production of maps—and in their 
actual use by the general public. Most of the early maps 
of the “motor age’’ made their appearance in the Auto- 
mobile Blue Books. 

Helmuth Bay aptly described these books in his 
Bowker Memorial lecture on the “History and Tech- 
nique of Map Making,” which was given at the N. Y. 
Public Library. They were photo-auto guides, he said, 
which formed a series of well-bound books, each dealing 
with a specific route. They had to be well-bound because 
these front-seat ‘companions were subject to constant 
thumbing, as turning points were reached, to locate 
various landmarks. 

On the right-hand pages were descriptive texts and 
short strip maps, while facing them were halftone illus- 
trations depicting the approaches to crossroads and 
corners, with arrows indicating the direction in which to 
turn. 

From Mercator’s time up to the present, Bay declared, 
cartography has been undergoing continuous develop- 
ment. Hundreds of projections have been designed, each 
with an effort to display, with greater accuracy, the sur- 
face of a sphere upon a plane. He explained in detail 
the several types of projections in use in modern map- 
making, and how the size of the map, its use, and area 
to be included, determine the selection. After noting 
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several other considerations, he mentioned the important 
step in map preparation of drawing in the shore lines, 
rivers, and lakes—the basic picture of the terrain. “This 
may be done,” he continued, “by means of proportional 
squares, projection, or photography, the intricacy of the 
detail depending largely upon the scale of the map. It is 
here that the experience and ability of the cartographer 
is challenged, for he must know how to generalize the 
detail shown on the larger-scaled sources and still retain 
proper characteristic shapes; he must know what to omit 
and what to keep. 

“Then the man-made features are entered, such as 
cities and towns, canals, transportation routes and lines, 
and finally the names. As in the cast of the basic line 
work, the effectiveness of the resulting picture also de- 
pends upon the ability and craftsmanship of the map 
maker. 
preparation of plates 
“WHETHER THE COMPLETE MAP is drawn in one original 
drawing, or whether separate color drawings are made, 
will depend to a great extent upon the method by which 
the map is to be reproduced. If the map is to be en- 
graved in wax, one complete drawing will suffice, which 
will be transferred photographically to several wax- 
covered copper plates. The basic features are then cut 
on one plate, the transportation routes on another, names 
on another, etc., a procedure which finally results in a 
set of plates, separating the various features into proper 





Copy-preparation and production hints given 
by Helmuth Bay in Bowker Memorial lecture 


classes, which, when completed and processed, may be 
used for printing the map in a number of colors. 

“I£ the map is to be reproduced by photo-reproduction, 
a single drawing may also be used, in which case it is 
necessary to separate the colors on the photographic 
negatives. If separate color drawings are made, how- 
ever, the negatives can be made directly. In either 
case it is clearly evident that the original map must be 
perfectly finished, a requisite which is not necessary if 
names and linework are to be re-cut by engravers’ tools. 

“When the several color plates are finished the maps 
are ready to print... 

“Globe covers are drawn and printed in exactly the 
same manner as other maps, as flat sheets which are sub- 
sequently mounted on balls by hand, or formed into 
spheres by mechanical means. The map-cover is con- 
structed in a number of segments or gores. Their form 
is developed by trial and error, and depends upon the 
mechanical properties of the paper on which they are 
printed. When ink and adhesives are applied in the 
printing process the paper has a tendency to stretch. 
Therefore, in order to secure a good fit on the ball, the 
size of the gores must not only be carefully computed, 
but must also take the coefficients of distortion into 
account.” 

The necessity of up-to-date and absolutely correct 
geographical information was emphasized by the speaker 
in these comments: 
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ee “In order to engage in cartographic research and suc- 
-. cessfully to carry on a well-rounded schedule of map 
production it is, of course, necessary to establish an ex- 
_. tensive geographical library. Not only does this involve 


: an enormous map acquisition program, but it also brings 


for case liners up problems of storing and classifying the sources so 


. / that they are easily accessible. Furthermore, map 

and back liners sources, by themselves, are not enough. Miscellaneous 

. geographical and statistical items such as post-office and 

ie telegraph lists, census reports, economic studies, statis- 

tical guides and abstracts, commerce reports, transporta- 

tion schedules, guides and travelers’ handbooks of all 

kinds must also be obtained—in fact, every available 

item that may, even remotely, influence the inclusion or 

exclusion of geographical features on maps should be 

collected. In addition, all available current periodicals 

must be examined and clipped, and all items of perti- 
nent value carefully recorded and filed. 
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data sources 





“EXTENSIVE AND WELL-ROUNDED map libraries are few 
in number, and New York should take great pride in the 
fact that one of the largest and best organized map 
collections is located right here in The New York Pub- 
lic Library.” 

The speaker mentioned the following important map 
libraries as excellent sources of data for the preparation 
of maps for publication: American Geographical Society, 

Oo N : N. Y.; the Library of Congress, Army Map Service, the 
Coast & Geodetic Survey, The Geological Survey, the 
Mm A . te ! N E 61 POPLAR STREET, Hydrographic Office, and the National Geographic So- 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. ciety, all in Washington, D. C.; the University of Chi- 
N Y : cago, and, the largest private geographical library, that 
of the Cartographic Dept., Rand McNally, Chicago. 
“Since World War I,” the speaker went on, “there 
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has been an increasing tendency on the part of map 
makers to use the local form of spelling for place names 
on maps. Rand McNally & Company adopted this policy 
as far back as 1926. 


spelling preferences 


“UNDER THE sysTeM, preference is given to the spell- 


thorough trial by the war, is photogrammetry, which 
was described by Bay in the closing portion of his ad- 
dress as follows: 

“The use of aerial photographs as bases for map com- 
pilation—photogrammetry, as the science is called— 
is a relatively recent development. It had its inception 
during World War I and in the period that has elapsed 
since that time great strides have been made in both 


i he country in which a s ‘ 
we an ye et ay Se Ses = i is “situated, the methods and equipment. Aerial photographs, being 
statis- Ys - : ‘ ; taken from one point, are actually perspectives of the 
sporta- only exception to this ruling being names of features vomedbgii ace saiia a 4. abiaadis aia ean 
of all which are located in two or more countries. In the latter . 9h inion .. Th oO Pc - : ei ite = 
ailable case, the conventional or Anglicized name is used. When ° mn — Pc a e - re _ wen 
sion or a place has a widely used conventional name, this is ™* np ns ye rey a aie — in the u —e 
shown parenthetically under the correct local form. or elimination of their inherent distortion. For this 
me be Thus, Moskva, with Moscow in parentheses. purpose a number of ingenious devices in the form of 
odicals “The ks of this policy has been the subject projectors, stereographic drafting machines, and other 
parte: of some discussion among cartographers and educators, instruments have been evolved with which almost perfect 
but when you take into consideration the experiences of topographic maps can be drawn quickly and accurately. 
our military forces during the present war in trying pe process of the future 
re few to decipher the numerous different spellings with which = 
in the maps are inflicted, and, in addition, look ahead and try THE ADVANTAGES of the photogrammetric methods of 
d map to visualize how advisable it is to have a standard ™ap making are threefold: 
k Pub- nomenclature in the coming air-age, I believe you will 1, The process eliminates ninety-five per cent of 
agree that the trend is in the right direction. the field work, for only a limited number of accurately- 
it map “In the first place, there is (providing we all use the located control points is required: 2. It is much faster, 
aration same alphabet) only one correct spelling for a name— because an airplane can photograph several hundred 
ociety, the form determined by the official agency or individual square miles in a day, whereas a survey party would 
ce, the to whom the name belongs. There is no more reason to ‘Trequire months to map the same area; 3. It is more 
y, the call Roma “Rome” or Kébenhavn “Copenhagen” than to accurate, providing that the photographs are sharp and 
lic So- call Mr. Blanc “Mr. White” or Mr. Kalbfleisch “Mr. clear. 
f Chi- Veal.” If there is a name which has become popular “Photogrammetry is the map-making science of the 
y, that through its historical or literary significance, it can future, a new technique which, from present indications, 
Zo. easily be placed below the correct name on the map.” places us on the verge of a complete new era in world 
“there The newest method of map making, now being given Mapping,” the speaker concluded. 
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war effort. 
UST as soon as the Victory clar- Write for 
ions ring out, the new BRACKETT information. 


Equipment will be ready for you. 
- « - Joggers, Strippers, Tipping Ma- 
chines and the other famous 
BRACKETT cost-cutting creations .. . 
revamped, redesigned for the great 
days after victory. Be ready for 
them. Meanwhile, buy more and 
more War Bonds to speed the war's 
end ... and to lay up a nest-egg 
of buying power for tomorrow. 
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Mechanical bindi 


°°" we Great Mecnanica 
Binding Mystery, or A Study in Slippery Statistics” 
has developed some new angles since our last install- 
ment in December. The latest data are hereby dutifully 
added to the dossier. 

BsBP readers will recall that the following question 
is involved: Has mechanical binding, in its 10-year rise 
to popularity, appreciably cut into edition and pamphlet 
binding volume? The writer started the controversy by 
commenting in October on the technological effect of 
loose-leaf and mechanical bookkeeping equipment on the 
former considerably greater volume of blankbook manu- 
facture. We added that “we have the far more com- 
paratively recent introduction of mechanical binding, it- 
self an off-shoot of loose-leaf, and its effect on pamphlet 
binding and even edition binding, especially in the realm 
of hard-cover catalogs.” At least, the subject seemed 
worthy of speculation, he said, especially since a big 
future for mechanical binding is prophesied after the 
war. 

To this Jack Sloves, the N.Y.C. mechanical binder, 
replied with an indignant snort that mechanical binding 
has never been a competitor of hard-cover, cased-in cata- 
logs, for instance, and that, on the contrary, mechanical 
binding “‘has created its own business.” 

We are now inclined to agree with Sloves 100%, who, 
Main Office and Factory: GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN however, will have plenty of opportunity to argue his 

case at rebuttal time. Anyhow, we feel that a smoke 
eS 50” aux screen, which has enveloped the subject these many 
Eastern Sales Office: 50 Church St, NEWYORK Years, has been lifted. Most helpful have been promi- 

































@ So often the complete order cannot be 
filled because of material shortages. Many 
items are “out of stock” and not replace- 
able, under present restrictions. It will be 
wise to take inventory of your Composing 
Room equipment needs at this time. 


























Although stocks are run- 
ning low and quantities are 
limited on certain items, 
Challenge can still supply 
some of your requirements. 
Write, tell us your needs. 
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The CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 




























Before High Speed 
Production of 
Low Cost Books... 


Sta-Warm was supplying book pro- 
ducers with electric glue heating 
equipment designed especially to meet 
their requirements. In fact, 20 years 
ago, glue pots were Sta-Warm’s prin- 
cipal product. Bookbinders were among 
Sta-Warm’s first customers. They con- 
stitute a respectable share of Sta- 
Warm’s business today. GLUE 


Why? Because the range of sizes 
of Sta-Warm glue heating tanks meet TANKS 
today’s needs. Because the design of 
Sta-Warm shallow glue pots for hand 


WeAreKeeping Step 


With Tomorrow 
—FOR YOUR BENEFIT! 


Soon, we hope, you will be coming to us 
for the answer to “what's new” in coated 
fabrics. War jobs will be over—peace- 
time production under way. You will be 
thinking in terms of new items for your 
line, new “features” to make your prod- 
ucts outstanding. 



























































There have been many new develop 









ments in fabric processing. Out of them brushing are up-to-date. Because fea- GLUE 
iI] - - tures built into both tanks and pots 
come materials that will look better, help increase production and reduce POTS 


handle easier, wear longer, have more 
advantages, more uses than anything you 
have been able to buy before. 


That is the reason we are working and 
planning now to help you more speedily 
ae efficiently solve your postwar prob- 
ems. 


ASHER & BORETZ, INC. 


Dept. H, 900 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
UNTIL VICTORY IS WON—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 


costs in the face of the present labor 
shortage and turn-over, 






Make a note to look into Sta- Warm 
electric glue pots and tanks today. 














STA-WARM ELECTRIC CO. 
525 N. Chestnut St. 


Ravenna, 


Ohio 
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nent figures in the mechanical binding world whose 
views—some of which are presented here—have clarified 
and enlivened the discussion. 

We already have quoted George Fisher (The Fisher 
Bindery, Hartford, Conn.), the largest mechanical bind- 
ery in New England between N.Y.C. and Boston (see 
December BaBP), who does not agree with Sloves, and 
contends that “if it had not been for the increase in 
printed matter in the past few years, the volume of 
case- and pamphlet-boundwork would have decreased 
enormously.” 

But let us first hear from Major J. A. Brewer of the 
Brewer-Cantelmo Co., Inc., N.Y.C., who, as one of the 
first Plastic Binding licensees, has been active in me- 
chanical binding practically from its beginning. 


not so, says Brewer 


“Iv Is NOT MY INTENTION to enter into the controversy 
between George Fisher and Jack Sloves on mechanical 
binding because both of them are right in most in- 
stances. However, I do have one definite opinion on the 
subject. Sloves maintains in your December issue that 
mechanical binding has created its own market. I say it 
has not because nearly every job being done today for 
commercial industry, and not pertaining to the war 
effort, was bound in some other form before the advent 
of mechanical binding. 

“I concede that there are a few jobs and ideas that 
have come into being with mechanical binding and which 
are strictly mechanical binding jobs, inasmuch as they 





We Are On The Job 
For Uncle Sam’s 
War Effort—but 
we can serve you! 







Write for 
Bulletin No. 101 


for 
RULING Built to operate in connection with any 
BINDING model of ruling, binding or perforating 
si machine, Smooth running. Feeds any size 


or weight paper or 3-ply index. Leiman 
PERFORATING Air Pump. Air wheel is new perfected 
MACHINES _ model. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS Inc. 





AMERICA’S FOREMOST RULING AND PAGING MACHINE BUILDERS 
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Brewer, Sloves, Fisher, et al., debate effect 
of mechanical binding on the pamphlet field 


could not have been done another way or did not exist 
before. But the bulk of mechanical binding could be 
done otherwise. In defense of our industry, I wish to 
state most emphatically that mechanical binding has so 
improved and changed the nature of many jobs that they 
scarcely resemble their original make-up. Some have 
been made more attractive and even more beautiful. 
Others have become more practical. Mechanical bind- 
ing is no longer looked upon as a luxury but as an abso- 
lute necessity. Instruction books in nearly all the armed 
services are bound with mechanical binding, principally 
because of two features, the easy-turning principle and 
the fact that the pages lie flat. 

“It is my sincere belief that while mechanical binding 
has made tremendous strides during the past 10 years, 
we have barely scratched the surface for its possible 
uses. I feel certain, that as soon as conditions return to 
normal after this war, we will see advancements and 
improvements in mechanical binding fully comparable 
to those in other industries.” 


let’s not scrap about it 


Puiuip V. Spinner of the Plastic Binding Corp., Chi- 
cago, feels that there should be no controversy, friendly 
or otherwise, regarding the alleged “encroachment or 
poaching on the bookbinding industry since the advent 
of mechanical binding.” 

While confirming that it is true—like the inroads 
made by the automobile on the horse-and-buggy—me- 
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METZ PAPER CO. 


Manufacturers of 
“Quality Papers” 
o 


LEATHERETTE COVER PAPERS 
FANCY PAPERS 
WOOD GRAIN PAPERS 
TRADE MARK PAPERS 
FLINT GLAZED, FRICTION GLAZED 
EMBOSSED, PRINT EMBOSSED 
DUPLEX, ENAMEL and GUMMED PAPERS 
* 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILL: 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Tel.: Perry 5802-5803 


METROPOLITAN OFFICE: 
369 Mulberry Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Tel, Market 2-0866 
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Pioneers... 


SPRINGFIELD COATED PAPER CORP. 
was the pioneer converter to anticipate the 
existing needs of the book publisher, book 
manufacturer and bookbinders for a quality 
line of leatherettes . . . 
































If you want to know why CHAMELEON 
LEATHERETTE has since become AMER- 
ICA’S most popular utility cover paper, ask 
any publisher’s production man, bindery 
foreman or stamper... 





























CHAMELEON LEATHERETTE is attrac- 
tive, economical, durable and water-resis- 
tant... 




















Write TODAY for a CHAMELEON sample 
book and examine the rich leather-like sur- 
face on which hot-die stamping produces 
such unique 2-tone effects ... 





























The wide range of colors, special shades 
and embossed designs will conveniently 
solve your production problem, 


SPRINGFIELD 
COATED PAPER CORP. 


Camden, New Jersey 


Rosback 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Perforators, 
Snap-Out Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Vertical Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, Power and 
Foot-Power Hi-Pro Paper Drills, and Gang 
Stitchers. 


F. P. Rosback Company 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Rosback Pony Rotary 
Fastest perforator of any 
type—handles from ten to 
fourteen reams an 
hour—takes 
from two to 
ten sheets 
at each feed 
(depending on weight of 
stock)—does_ strike or 
continuous perforating— 
can be equipped for 
stamp __— perforating—cuts 
your perforating costs to 
much less than half— 
saves you on the average 
$1.50 an hour in labor 
cost for every hour you 
use it. Costs little, if any 
more, than other types of 
power perforators having 
far less capacity. 





































































































































































Built in 24” 
28” and 30” sizes. 











Write fer 
complete details. 











chanical binding has taken the place of a great deal of 
saddle- and side-wire stitching and some edition bind- 
ing, he adds that, although mechanical binding is more 
expensive than wire stitching, many buyers, conscious of 
the fact that they were spending more money for bind- 
ing, decided that they should use better paper and 
more color in their printing. “This in turn has had the 
effect of improving both the quality and sales volume 
for the printer as well as the binder.” 

Another mechanical binder points out the pertinent 
fact that only in a few minor instances do mechanical 
binderies in the larger cities do their own folding. 
Mostly they arrange to occupy quarters in a building in 
which a pamphlet binder equipped with a sizable fold- 
ing machine is located. Although the mechanical binder 
helps create or sometimes himself obtains the job, the 
sheets are delivered by the printer to the pamphlet 
binder, who turns the folded sheets over to his neighbor 
who punches and binds the completed job. In other 
words, the entire job is the same as a pamphlet job ex- 
cept for the wire-stitching. This binder says he is con- 
vinced that such mechanical binderies have thus given 
certain trade pamphlet binderies, by such tie-ups, more 
work than they have taken. 

As for the pamphlet binder in smaller graphic arts 
centers, which also does mechanical binding, his opin- 
ion is that the bindery has not suffered any competition 
because the revenue from the mechanical binding volume 
far exceeds what may have been lost from the former 
run-of-the-hook pamphlet binding operations. 


no conclusive figures 


ConvERSATIONS with other mechanical binders indicate 
that the lack of fact-gathering organization makes diffi- 
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BUILT FOR 
PRODUCTION 


HICKOK 
DISC “L” RULING MACHINE 


Manufactured in 2 sizes to take paper up to 38 
or 43 inches wide. Built with either Roll or Pile 
Feeder. 


On 


Exclusive 
Hickok Disc Machines: 


Extra Sturdy Roll Cut-Off 
Inserter Feeds Paper From Bottom 
Corrugating Layboy Prevents Paper 

Buckling 
Rotary Suction Turn Table or Corner 
Rear Gate on Layboy for Easy Paper 
Removal 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa. U.S.A. 
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cult any estimate as to mechanical binding production 
even in a normal year like 1940. Obviously, any statis- 
tical picture would revolve around edition, pamphlet 
and mechanical binding. Library binding, of course, 
is out, while loose-leaf may be more conveniently as- 
signed to the category of “heavy goods.” 


According to Publishers’ Weekly, there were manu- 
factured and sold in the U. S. in 1942 an estimated total 
of 225,000,000 books. Since the vast bulk of them were 
trade books and textbooks, we can assume they were 
bound by complete book manufacturing plants or edi- 
tion binderies. However, animated books have suddenly 
won an amazing popularity; here we have juveniles 
with leading publishers’ imprints whose trick text pages 
demand mechanical binding! 


How many instruction or work books published are 
mechanically bound? It would be interesting to know. 
Jim Brewer is our authority for saying that the armed 
forces want mechanical binding on their instruction 
books. 


it’s the war again 


THERE HAVE BEEN NO FIGURES on pamphlet binding pro- 
duction available since March 1941 when figures from 
the Census of Manufacturers for the bookbinding, 
blankbook making, and loose-leaf industry for the year 
1939 were released by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The war has held up the customary biennial in- 
dustrial census. The number of pamphlets published in 
1939 was given at 540,536,202, divided into 25,383,644 
juveniles; 58,182,337 texts for school use and 456,- 
970,221 miscellaneous. 

Uncle Sam certainly seems very specific about these 
figures, enough almost to indicate that he had agents 
spotted in every pamphlet bindery in the land, indus- 
triously counting the daily runs. Whether the spotters 














MARGIN GLUER 


PRACTICAL FOR 
CALENDARS — EASELS 
EDGE GUMMING 


Printers who edge-gum labels, bands, book in- 
serts, stationery specialties, etc., need these 
time savers. 

Adjustable glue-strip from 1%” to 334” wide 
along edge of paper, leatherette, cardboard, and 
leather sheets. Use cold glue, remoistening 
gum, or hot glue. 












POTDEVIN MACHINE Co. 


EST. 1893 
S222 .°- 28tn ST, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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missed another 100,000,000 or so while out taking a 
smoke, we know not; we merely observe that there is no 
certainty that the half-billion total of 1939 pamphlets 
were all wire-stitched. Were those 58,182,337 texts for 
school use really pamphlets, or could they also be class- 
ified as text books? It is safe to assume that some of 
them may have been mechanically bound. 

It is likewise difficult to ascertain the extent to which 
mechanical binding may have superseded edition bind- 
ing in catalog work. For instance how many corpora- 
tions, which formerly had their catalogs bound in cased- 
in hard covers, have switched to the policy of issuing 
catalogs more frequently or have broken down what was 
once the hefty master catalog, issued every one, two, 
three, or four years, into more frequent specialized cata- 
logs which have been mechanically bound? 

Again, we enter the realm of slippery statistics. 
There are no figures, even Federal Government ones, 
which accurately give the extent of annual catalog pro- 
duction and certainly there are none which make the 
sharp distinction between cased-in and mechanically 
bound catalogs. 


Another mechanical binder points out frankly that 
when mechanical binding first started going places many 
advertising men and purchasing agents were intrigued 
by the novelty of the new type of binding and switched 
to it, forsaking their cased-in hard-cover catalogs. Not 
all went along with mechanical binding, however, and 
some returned to their former loves. Despite this back- 
sliding, they sponsored mechanically bound catalogs 
which served to impress concerns which had never issued 
a catalog in all their business lifetimes, who had form- 
erly been content with just a humble price list, folder 
or booklet. Thus, without realizing it, these concerns 
became missionaries of the new bookbinding gospel. 











Wm. J. 
McLaughlin & Co. 


BOOKBINDING 
SUPPLIES 


DISTRIBUTORS OF: 





ALL-PURPOSE 
Book Cover Stamping Products 


COLUMBIA MILLS 
Book Cloth 


DU PONT FABRIKOID 
and PX Book Cloth 


KUPFER BROS. 
Papers 


913 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 


CODE KEY 


. . Tauber-Tube 
. Tauber-Twist 
. .Multi-Ring 
..Royal Ring 


Aligno 
.Cercla 

. .Cerlox 
Cerflex 
Flex-O-Coil 
.. .Gee-Gee 
. . Tally-Ho as 
Kamket Scp 


0 . .Swing-O-Ring 
P veneer 
R . Streamliner 


ATOMmmOOD 


‘ . Spiral Parallex 
. . Spiralastic 7 Number Seven 


* Other Mechanical Bindings 


NEW ENGLAND@ 
Fisher Bindery, 74 Union P ford, Conn. ........ MOPTUVWTt 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass 
J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Wor 7. ee oP 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHOPR7 


, Hartfor 


Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 £ 
John M. Gettler, 2C 

Spiral Binding Co., 406 \ 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, 


The Albrecht Co., 

Optic Bindery, S. Frederick 
Erhard & Gilcher, 2! 

Excelsior Bindery, 415 Cherry S 
National Publishing Co., 2 


hia, Pa, HMOW 


MIDW EST and SOUTHWEST@ 
Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Calif. P 
General Binding Corp., 812 W B mont Me > . Chicas so, II, 

Spiral Binding Co., 111 North go, Hl. 

Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ml, rer 
Commercial Bindery, © war 
Detroit Mailing & Bag. Co. 
Becktold Co., 2705 O St 
National Cover & Mfg. . 
Forest City Bookbinding Co., 

Hugo Kalmbacher, | 

rAnold Co., 210 W. Michigar 

The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. M 


lear NICAL BINDINGS 


“CERLOX” 


CeRMORED PLASTIC 


“LIMITED” 
ey OUR ARMED FORCES 
SAMPLES AND DURMIGREEAREE ON REQUEST 


812 W. BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
elICENSEES FROABBPOAST TO COAST 


WORLD'S LARGEAMEACODOUCERS OF 


*““CERFLEX” 
UTILITY BIND AQmen 


“CERCLA” 
THE STRONG METAL & 


GANE BROTHERS and LANE, Inc. 


“BORROWING” EMPLOYEES At the January 25 
meeting of the Blank Book Mfg., Paper Rulers & Pamphlet 
Binders Group of Philadelphia Typothetae the advisability of 
stopping the “borrowing” of employees was discussed. Closer 
cooperation between employers on this matter, it was felt, 
would do much to correct some of the evils in the manpower 
situation among binders. The group will meet again to con- 
tinue the discussion of general conditions in the industry Feb- 
ruary 15 at the State House Restaurant, Vincent Sherlock 
(Howarth Paper Co.) secretary, announced. 


INSTALL PENSION PLAN Employees of the C. E. 
Sheppard Co., Long Island City, N. Y., manufacturers of 
loose leaf equipment, received a pleasant New Year’s sur- 
prise with the announcement of a Retirement Pension Plan, 
the entire cost of which is to be borne by the company. Under 
its provisions any employee with at least five years of active 
service is eligible to participate. The normal retirement date 
for participant age 55 or younger is age 65. Pension or death 
benefits are based on an actuarial formula depending on the 
years of service with the company, earnings and probable 
future service. 


NEW ADHESIVES Chemicals for synthetic adhesives, 
now needed in the war effort, may be available in considerable 
quantities after the war, says the BMI Bulletin, thus necessi- 
tating many changes in bookbinding application methods. Since 
these new adhesives will be adapted to bookbinding and manu- 
facturing BMI is conducting research in the 
new methods of drying or setting that may be required. 


processes, the 


RUSH JOB FOR NAVY A rush order for 25,000 copies 
of a 12p. Navy Department Bulletin, 6x9, no stamping, self- 
cover, took the best in speed and efficiency that the Waverly 
Press bindery, Baltimore, had to offer. The job was worked 
in three 32's, a 16, and an 8, imposed for folding on Dexters 
in 32’s. The whole job was stitched, trimmed, and completely 
packed for shipment in record time—eleven hours. 


x =—= we're on the job = <« 
for Uncle Sam 


In Peacetime we manufacture Paper Conditioning Ma- 
chines, Universal Paper Joggers, Holdfast Hangers, 
Commercial Humidifiers, Punching, Round Cornering 
and Perforating Machinery of all kinds. Also Special 
Machines built to order. 


Our manufacturing is now devoted to work for our 
government. The only orders for our equipment we 
can accept are those carrying extremely high priori- 
ties. But when this fight is over we will again be 
ready to serve the graphic arts. 


Contract Work Our Specialty 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 Warren Avenue Portland, Maine 


KNOT-FREE - STRONG - EASY-SEWING 

Strictly a quality-plus thread—made by 
one of America's largest manufacturers. 
Improves sewing — reduces production 
cost — ECONOMICAL! On your next 
order specify SPIDER BRAND thread. 
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50 EAST 21st ST., NEW YORK, 10, N.Y 17-19 EAST HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO, 11, ILL 
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WARTIME BOOKMAKING The John F. Cuneo Co. 
has issued a folder of helpful hints for book manufacturing 
under war conditions which the trade has been gratefully ac- 
cepting as ideas that it can well afford to adopt at this time. 

“The John F. Cuneo Co. is happy to cooperate by offering 
the suggestions in this pamphlet,” the firm notes, “Obviously 
they apply particularly to these times. However, they will not 
result in cheap and shoddy books. For example, while the 
recommendations for conserving binders board specify weights 
20 points less than would be recommended in normal times, 
covers so made will be reasonably durable and will stand a 
substantial amount of wear. 

“On the other hand the recommendations for folding will 
result in better books than those produced to meet specifica- 
tions often given in normal times. More important is the fact 
that if these recommendations are followed, sorely needed 
time will be saved in the bindery. As an example, a 6x9 book 
of 320pp., printed on 60 lb, English Finish and sewed in 32’s, 
requires 5 hours less bindery labor per 1000 books than if 
sewed in 16’s. Of more than incidental interest to publishers 
also should be the: saving of $.01 per book.” 

The folder embodies a chart of recommended limits to pages 
per section in various weights of hi-bulk and regular eggshell, 
E.f., super, and enamel stock. It also comprises a table of 
maximum paper weights, and the following recommendations 
on binders board: 

“For a book whose trim size is or less than: 

5x8, use 60 pt. Binders Board; 614x914, 7Opt.; 7x10, 80pt; 
and 9x12, 90pt.” 


WIRE AVAILABILITY Apparently the fact that 
stitching wire is available to the bookbinder under CMP Regu- 
lation #5, allowing an AA-2, MRO Rating, as an operating 
supply, has diminished the shortage in this line. The demand 
for wire at the present time is fairly constant, according to 
Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, & Walsh, bookbinding suppliers. De- 
liveries on flat wire are running about six to eight weeks; and 
on round wire, about four weeks. 
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Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Consolidated Binders Board 
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Fancy Leathers 
Sayles Bookcloth 
Kendall Mill Supers 


WHITE, SON COMPANY, INC. 


655 ATLANTIC AVE. 
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The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., on the other hand, reports a 
50% increase in demand, as compared to six months ago. 
Though WPB demands for war purposes have let up to quite 
an extent, Seneca is still pretty busy on equipment required 
for the production of bookbinding wire, but expects to be out 
from under the load within the next month or so. 

No stock is carried by the mill of George W. Prentiss & 
Co., but deliveries are made in approximately six weeks’ time 
after receipt of order at the mill. The wire situation, accord- 
ing to Prentiss, is not as acute as it was six months ago for 
there seems to be sufficient rod from which to fill the industry’s 
needs. 


FRISCO DISPUTE SETTLED The San Francisco Re- 
gional WLB has approved an agreement between the Em- 
ploying Printers Assn. and 800 bindery women workers pro- 
viding that 10c an hour increase be granted on all straight 
time worked, with a maximum of $4 a week, from March 18, 
1943, to August 10, and that beginning August 10, the increase 
be applied to all time worked. Earnings were about $1.00 an 
hour prior to the increase. The 10c an hour brought their 
rates up to 15% over the January 1, 1941, level, as provided 
in the Little Steel Formula. 


BOOKBINDING CLASSES _ Vocational training courses 
in bookbinding for soldiers began February 1 at Forest Glen, 
the convalescent section of Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., according to Mrs. E. B. Clark, one of the “cap- 
tains” in charge of the bookbinding unit. Local bookbinders 
have volunteered their services in the classes. Equipment, 
cloth, and paper have been lent by the bindery of Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library, a division of Harvard University. The 
bindery closed in 1941 when its lone workman joined the army. 


WINS NAVY PROMOTION L. Howard Jenkins, Jr., 
of L. H. Jenkins, Inc., book manufacturers in Richmond, Va., 
has been promoted from ensign to Lt. (j.g.) and is now on 
foreign service. 
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We manufacture a 
complete line of Book 
Blacks, End Leaf inks 
and Bookbinders' inks 
for Book Cloths. 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


DIVISION © GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE*NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

























































































INKS OF ALL KINDS FOR BOOK PRINTING. BOOKBINDERS 
INKS, COLORS, BLACKS, LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. » BRANCHES IN 28 CITIES 
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PAPER RULING MATERIALS 
SUPERLATIVE RULING INK 
BOOK VENEER 


An instantaneous drying varnish for eoating fine leather bindings. 










SUPERLATIVE WATERPROOFING SOLUTION 


The new medium for waterproofing ruling ink 


SUPERLATIVE QUALITY OUR GUARANTEE 
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GUILDSMEN DEBATE PROBLEMS It sometimes 
seems that when a meeting of the Bookbinders Guild of N. Y. 
falls below a certain attendance level, it is just that meeting 
in which more honest-to-goodness helpful information is doled 
out by all and sundry than is usual—which is not inconsid- 
erable. Just such a meeting was that of January 12 at the 
Cornish Arms Hotel, and more than one or two members are 
regretting they missed it. 

After disposing of the normal ritual of Guild business, the 
meeting got under way with Ernest Farwell (Haddon Crafts- 
men) in the chair. Announcement was made that Murray 
Miller had left H. Wolff to join Walter Meyer in the Pub- 
lishers Bookbinding Co., the formation of which Meyer briefly 
discussed upon request. It was also decided that at each 
meeting henceforth the Guild would display a service flag for 
those of its members in the forces. 


When the session was thrown open to problems things really 
began to warm up. An old friend, in the form of a pro- 
longed discussion over methods of sewing and vulcanizing 
folder tapes, was the first topic. It was recommended that 
ordinary cuttyhunk fishing line made an excellent sewing 
material and that a product called Ton-tex could be success- 
fully used for vulcanizing. 

A chorus of complaints was launched by mention of the 
change in paper texture as a result of the war. One of the 
first concerned the breaking out of signatures on cheap bulk- 
ing paper. This was found to be particularly frequent 
when jobs were imposed in 16’s. It was recommended that a 
second smashing be given books in which this problem was 
recurring, or if necessary to trim them undersize, if such 
measures would not block production on either machine. 


Subsequently, it is reported that the new bookbinding papers 
used as a substitute for cloth, also made excellent substitute 
material for kraft backlining, which has been somewhat scarce. 


Ralph Box (Country Life Press) gave a resume of how 
the concession-operated plant cafeteria and commissary, now 
running on a 24hr. basis, was working out at his plant. 

Shortly before the meeting closed there was a brief dis- 
cussion of the matter of trimming offset-printed sheets run 
oversize without the binders’ knowledge, leaving him with the 
problem of trimming the sheets to the proper size. 


The Guild’s newest member, Daniel Leddy, was welcomed 
warmly. Night bindery foreman at American Book-Stratford 
Press, he had just ccme from the N.Y.C. induction center 
where he had been accepted for the Navy. Emil A. Jeisi, 
assistant superintendent of the same bindery, was inducted into 
the Army on Monday. 





USES ELECTRIC HEATER Ao English binder elimin- 
ates water from condensation getting on the right side of bind- 
ing cloth in glueing the cloth with the machine, by placing a 
“radiant” electric heater in such a position that the rollers 
and any parts coming in contact with the unglued side of the 
cloth, are heated, reports the Educational-Research Bulletin 
of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 


The condensation was from the steam from the glue on cold 
parts of the machine. 
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Manufacturers of Ruling Pens for 100 Years— 


All shades and colors of Ruling Ink and Powder 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 
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Larry Ledger says... — 





Bev Bevaxs, propverion max- 
ager for loose-leaf at Boorum § Pease’s manufacturing plant 
near Brooklyn’s famed Navy Yard, is usually more willing 
to discuss the farmer’s chances of a good crop this year than 
the mechanical problems involved in the production of metal 
posts for binders. But don’t let that rural interest fool you, 
it’s only a cover for 30 years of activity and hard work in 
loose-leaf manufacturing. 

After a training period in metal work with Detroit Lubri- 
cation, Bevans came to Irving-Pitt, loose-leaf manufacturers 
in Kansas City, back in 1920. When Wilson-Jones took over in 
1929, Fred became the superintendent of the I.-P. plant. Later, 
when W-J continued their nation-wide expansion, Bevans was 
sent to the East to build the company’s new plant in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., in 1932. A few months later he became vice- 
president. 

When the forties rolled around, Fred decided to go back 
to one of his early interests—farming. He picked out a site 
in Southern New Jersey and was ready for quiet retirement, 
but the needs of the war effort ended that hope. Feeling that 
he would be of more value in the industry in which he grew 
up, than struggling with a farm in the face of labor shortage, 
Fred accepted his present post at Boorwm & Pease in October, 
1943, and has since been devoting his waking hours to seeing 
that the services and essential industries get the binders and 
fillers they need. 

With 220,000 square feet of space being used in the pro- 
duction of loose-leaf binders of every sort, and from 600 to 
800 employees to manage, Fred has his hands full with de- 
signing new methods and procedures of manufacture and 
speeding up production. 

And the farm? “Well,” Fred smiles, “production is a full- 
time job, isn’t it?” Looks like nary a tomato will be raised 
there this year! 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTS OPEN Bookbinders, pen 
rulers, and printers outside of Lansing, but within the state, 
may now bid competitively for parts of the $200,000 worth of 
state bookbinding, pen ruling, and printing contracts, accord- 
ing to a new regulation of the Michigan State Auditors. Li- 
brary binding, which has hitherto been done by a Lansing 
house, is under a separate contract. 


92nd ANNIVERSARY = Chalk up another birthday greet- 
ing, this time for Austin & Magill, blankbook and looseleaf 
manufacturers and binders who celebrate their 92nd birthday 
this month, having been established in 1852. Still at the helm 
is president Harry C. Zeiger. 


John W. Wildridge, 76, a retired bookbinder,: died recently 
at his home in Syracuse, N. Y. Born in England, he had been 
in this country 57 years and was associated with the McMillan 
Co. and later with Hall & McChesney, retiring several years 
ago. 





“Tools of the trade” 


“A Course tN BooxsinpincG,” by E. W. Palmer. Part One. | 


Elementary Section of the official bookbinding manual of 

the Employing Bookbinders of America. A practical text- 
| book dealing with the initial steps in commercial book- 
binding. $4 


“THe Compete Desk Book,” by Mawson & Robson. A 
modern encyclopedia manual for all who work with words, 


this book covers every phase of manuscript editing and | 


preparation. Invaluable chapters on word division, prepara- | 


| tions of mms., proofreading, and book designing. A hand- | 


some hook of 374 pages. $2.50 


All prices postpaid, payment with order. Order these books—essen- 
| tials for bookworkers, designers, printers—from Book Service Dept., 
Bookbinding & Book Production, 50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. 


| 


| 
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LEDGER PAPERS 


[ep esrevcccccccessesccscsvccsssvencsncsssensssnessssnsensecsscnsccssecscasscnsensscnsscssancensoccscesecesonesoneesi [a] 


EAGLE-A EAGLE-A RECORD-LEDGERS 


for Bookbinding - Documents - Accounting 


75% RAG EAGLE-A CONTRACT RECORD 
50% RAG EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE RECORD 
25% RAG EAGLE-A TROJAN RECORD 

Suse SULPHITE EAGLE-A QUALITY RECORD 


PAPERS AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


L. L. BROWN 


LEDGERS for Bound and 
Loose-Leaf Records. The 
Standard Since 1849. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


Adams, Mass. 
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Rag -Content LEDGER S 


for Bookbinding, Leose-Leaf, Bound Ledgers and Books 
ANNIVERSARY LEDGER @« OLD BADGER LEDGER 
CREDIT LEDGER @ DICTATION LEDGER 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


APPLETON WISCONSIN 









A Ledger Quality, for Each and Every Requirement 


| 
| G RT 100% nag Content - DREADNAUGHT LINEN LEDGER 
75% Rag Content - OLD IRONSIDES LEDGER 
50% Rag Content * DAUNTLESS LEDGER 
25% Rag Content » GILBERT LEDGER 
or oe Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
MENASHA, WISC. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY ’ 





Everyday all over America 


Parsons faper 
Specialized Yor Modern Business 


— is stepping up production. 
PARSONS PAPER CO. HOLYOKE, MASS. 






BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 100% DEFIANCE 100% + WAVERLY 75% . 


If it's worth keeping, keep it on a 


COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 





of the loose-leaf industry based on original research. 
A limited supply of this article is still 
available. Send 10c to cover handling. 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


| A complete chronological account of the origins and growth 









F 600 mi.—Rome to Berlin 


Your bond dollars now can prevent it's being 
the last mile for many a boy. 


BUY for your boy—WAR BONDS 



























Flexible Cold Padding Glue DUNN’S FLEXIBLE GLUES 
SU PER aa AD -TAB The Standard of Quality for 65 Years 


EQUAL TO THE PRE-WAR PRODUCT | manufactured by 
SOLUBLE IN WATER © EASY TO USE | _ THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 


Quart $2.26 Gallon $8.00 | §46 Greenwich St. New York 13, N. Y. 
AMERICAN WOOD TYPE MFG. CO. 270 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 















NEW ENGLAND OFFICE . . 12 Commercial Wharf. . BOSTON No. 475 Flexible Glue 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE . . 620 So. Delaware St... . PHILADELPHIA No. 800 Cold Book Glue 
MIDWESTERN OFFICE .. . £4th Ave. & 18th St. .. . CHICAGO No, 5141 Casing-In Paste 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE . . 30 Sterling St........ SAN FRANCISCO . Try our special formula het and cold padding 
Executive Office: 110 East 42nd Street, New York City 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 






eempounds and tipping-in glues 


For eatalog 4? for better results. 











THE COMMERCIAL PASTE co. 


20 BUTTLES AVE COLUMBUS 


” 
ADHESIVES for THE BOOKBINDING INDUSTRY for 58 years E vo BINDERY ADHESIVES 


OHIO 





— Thistle Brand 


BOOKBINDING ADHESIVES - ART’ S Flexible Glues 
ARVEY CORPORATION i sed by the 


NATION’S BEST—WHY NOT YOU? 
310 Communipaw Ave. Jersey City, N. J. established 1876 


William ©. Hart Co., Inc., 137 Greene st., N.Y. 


Branch Factory—Rochester, N. Y. 











A STAR ADHESIVE 





3%, CENTURY DEPENDABILITY 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE MOST COMPLETE GLUES IN THE 
Write for Descriptive Booklets LINE OF UNITED STATES 
HA also 
406 Pearl ee " saan tii N.Y SUPREME QUALITY FLEXIBLE GLUES 
aetitie leas | C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 
23-25 Green Street, N. Y. C. Phones: CAnal 6-1525-1530 








-HEATS GLUE JUST RIGHT 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot 
quickly heats glue to correct working 
temperature of 150°; then keeps it there 
by thermostat control. Holds 2 qts. See 
your Black & Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
760 Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Md. 





LION BRAND 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


Used throughout the world by leading publishers 
ts) and printers. Hand Work ¢ Machine Work * 
Padding * Special Covering Glue 





BLACK & DECKER | 90 MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE CO., INC. 
Electric Glue Pot. . 425 Greenpoint Ave., Bklyn., N. Y. 
ne ere ee eee OFFICES: Rochester * Philadelphim ° Chicage * Boston 








BURRAGE’S 
| Flexible Glue 
and Padding Glue 


| 





| Page PAISLEY Products for that next job! 
PAISFLEX Cold Padding Compound 
and Flexible Bookbinding Glues 


| PAISLEY PRODUCTS INC. 


1770 CANALPORT AVE. 630 WEST Slst ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK, N. Y. 













have maintained a reputation for high qual- 
ity for over 44 years. They’re still good. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 15 Vandewater St., N. Y. C. 
























| Carb-N-Set ‘Penetrating Padding Glue 


The tried and proven “special adhesive” used from Coast 

to Coast to group-pad one-time carbon-set forms. 
Consulting Engineering Service on how to build, 
sell, estimate, and manufacture, one-time carbon- 
set forms with letterpress equipment, for price 
and service. For details address F. J. Hauer. 


CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 


816 Ferguson Ave. - - - Since 1936 - - - Dayton, Ohio 


- SWIFT'S GLUES 


for bookbinding 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


Factories: Harrison, N. J. e Chicago, Ill. e So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
So. San Francisco, Cal. e So. Omaha, Neb. 





HARD, FLEXIBLE, and NON-WARP 


e GLUES e 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Basic Mfrs., Est. 1926 
BRISTOL, PA. 


BESTICK Bindery Adhesives 


Flexible casing-in pastes 
Pyroxylin casing-in pastes 
Flexible Glues 


Write for Samples 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO. 38 Ree wa b-0590 
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B Ways to Succeed 


in getting a book manufactured in wartime 


For years, the industry has needed a success formula to guide individ- 


uals of each of its several components in their relations with one another. 


Today, with almost everybody in a situation the reverse of any existing 
previously, rules for personal relations and getting things done through 
them, are badly needed. From a thousand personal anecdotes related to 
BsBP, and from its own sympathetic viewpoint, has been prepared this 
almost infallible set of rules for all who wonder now why they ever got 


into such a business. 


Talk loud. Rattle through your case loud- 

er and faster than the manufacturer can 

think of reasons why the book can’t be 
possibly handled until next month, and maybe not 
then. If he attempts to get in a word, start talking 
still more noisily and rapidly, and wind up saying 
“Thanks, old man” before he gets out more than “But 
—”. When you phone the next day to register a change 
in plans, be very positive about the whole thing. Be 
sure to begin “Now that you’ve started the job—.” 
Failure in this may cost you a month’s delay in 
publication. 


Interruptions. If by some mischance, he 

should get started on his arguments, never 

@ fail to interrupt even if it’s only to tell 

him that gag you heard at the club. Be very polite 

—ask him “Do you mind if I interrupt?” but don’t 

wait for an answer. Go right ahead with what the 

girl said to the marine. What if he has heard it 
before? 


Patter. Demonstrate your command of the 

situation by tossing about lightly a little 

@ double-talk concerning “the reverse of the 

upper left of the halftone will give more continuity 

to the lower of the two upper left hand folios.” The 

sufferer will be forced to call for a proof to see 

what it’s all about, and while he’s waiting for it, you 

can hand him a haymaker as described above. Hang 
up before he recovers. 


Aggressiveness. Should the binder submit 

A that it isn’t done that way, or something 

@ of the sort, sort of raise your eyebrows 

and just drop a hint that perhaps he hasn’t been 

reading the papers lately or something or he has 

been marooned for a while. Be sure to suggest that 

perhaps he doesn’t realize it, but he’s holding up the 

war or wrecking civilian morale by his stubborn in- 
sistance that there are only 24 hours a day. 


Flattery. Be on the watch for ideas. If 

either printer or binder suggests some- 

@ thing, welcome it with open arms, exclaim- 

ing loudly that it’s just what is needed—so long as 

it assures you of getting your job through ahead of 

some one else’s. It doesn’t matter what it is—it’s got 
to be good just because he suggested it. ., 

But if it’s an idea which might delay your job 
five minutes, kill it right away. It'll take some in- 
genuity, and perhaps some of the more liquid type, 
but don’t fail. 


Engagements. Suddenly cultivate an in- 

tense interest in the hobbies, social life, 

@ children, etc., of each and every owner, 

superintendent, foreman, or individual, who in any 

way handles your work. If you attack on the lunch- 

eon line, never let them outfumble you on the check. 

Offer to supply them with ration points, discounts, 
etc., at the slightest mention of any such need. 


Proofs and sample pages, etc. Never miss 

an opportunity to compliment the plant 

@ on the deft, understanding way in which 

they followed your instructions even to the letter 

which they inverted, and the cut captions which were 

transposed, or the “etaionu shrdlue” which falls in the 

midst of a tender love poem. Compliment them on 

their excellent. judgment and initiative even when 

antique, machine finish, and super calendered appear 

in the same book. What do you care, it’s paper isn’t 

it? They'll be equally glad to overlook the copy 

that you marked for two different measures, or the 
cloth of which you didn’t order enough. 


Price. This is a subject gentlemen—and 

everybody else—don’t discuss today. If the 

@ binder or printer should so much as mur- 

mur something about “it'll cost a little more,” look 

shocked and lift your eyebrow as far as your care- 

worn and wrinkled brow will permit. Then wave 

the subject aside airily, inwardly making a note to 

reprove the auditor when he bellows about the extras 

on the bill and to suggest he charge it to the author 
somehow. 


Any similarity to any person, occasion, etc., is purely unin- 
tentionally on purpose and anyone may draw any conclusions 
they wish. The formula, with certain modifications well under- 
stood by the industry, may be applied in reverse to anyone 
with whom business dealings are had today, printer, supply 
house, or what have you, and by either publisher, printer, or 


binder. 


(With apologies to N. W. Ayer & Son and Printers’ Ink) 


FEBRUARY, 1944 





THE Economy OF QUALITY 


Every successful transaction embodies a need and a trust. 


Always—and especially during extraordinary times—an in- 


vestment should recognize the dependability of the product 


Ee am 2nd the organization behind it. 


— After nearly sixty years, the economy of quality continues 


eae ear ‘WO be attested by users who, enjoying ie focting of security of 
WITH WAR BONDs; _ proved performance, say “We are equipped with Linotypes.” 


Linotype Granjon and Garamond Bold No. 3 
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As the Child Grows 


By Helen B. Pryor. 554” x 8”. $3 
Publisher: Silver Burdett Co. 
Composition: Norwood Press 
Printer: H. Wolff; offset, Affiliated Lith- 

ographers 
Binder: H. Wolff 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/13; 25x37 
Stock: Warren’s Publishers offset 
Cloth: Holliston Roxite XL Linen, dark 

green 
Stamping: white ink 
Designer: Frederick D. Becker 

Professional designing of unusual 
competence is evident in this 99,000- 
word, 416p. text for parents and teach- 
ers. Its bold, fresh handling of com- 
mon typographic problems should win 
the volume enhanced appreciation from 
both professional and lay readers: Bask- 
erville Bold paragraph openers lose much 
of their sting by being italicized; Bask- 
erville Bold running heads, while a bit 
too obtrusive, serve well as a guide for 
quick reference; and Baskerville Bold 
for legends on the offset pages of photos 
assures readability and unity. Chapter 
titles in 18pt. Baskerville Italics are 
spiced with Trafton numerals. To take 
advantage of many existent tables and 
diagrams, the entire 100p. appendix was 
printed by offset, but the only difference 
in text pages is that these were set 10/12 
instead of 11/13. The Trafton and 
Baskerville title page has charm and 
interest but lacks the force that a couple 
of decisive rules or bolder types might 
have beneficially brought out. 


Chief Seattle 


By Eva G. Anderson. 6”x9”. $4 
Publisher & manufacturer: Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd. 
Type: Lino. Century Expanded 12/14; 
24x42 
Stock: Oxford eggshell 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, red 
Stamping: blue ink, imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: George Stuchbery and (for 
cover) Fern Duncan 


Nothing else in the book approaches 
the delicacy of the 3 water-colors, re- 
produced by 4-color lithography in tones 
and strong delineation that seem authen- 
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tically Indian. The score of full-page 
black-&-white drawings, however, are in 
tune with the heaviness if not the plain- 
ness Of the text face. The latter is re- 
lieved by graceful chapter headings: a 
wavy line interrupted by the wing of a 
flying gull, which appears the 
chapter-number line in letterspaced s.c. ; 
2” below, the title is set in semispaced 
Garamond Bold u.sl.c. The title page, 
though set entirely in Garamond Light 
and symmetrically arranged, is weak for 
the size of the page, and needs either 
rules at top and bottom or a full border; 
it is unrelated to the frontis drawing, 
which runs sideways up the page. And 
the cover design, which vigorously de- 
velops the gull theme, fails because it is 
coarsely drawn and badly stamped. 


beside 


Fundamentals of Electricity 


By Dull & Idelson. 51/,”x834”. $2 
Publisher: Henry Holt & Co. 
Manufacturer: Plimpton Press 
Type: Mono. Modern No. 8, 10/12; 24x 

371, 

Stock: Warren's E.f. 

Cloth: Holliston HS Vellum, maroon 
Stamping: cream ink 

Designer: publisher 

One of a series—in identical format- 
of basic trainers. Of all the PIT books, 
this series, in a particularly handy size, 
comes closest to the perfection reached 
by Scott, Foresman’s “Basic Electricity” 
(BsBP, June °43). Holt’s series uses 
sanserifs for display appropriately and 
consistently from the clearly stamped 
spine to the ruled-off running heads and 
subtitles, and including a clean-cut, log- 
ically arranged, 1114p. table of contents. 
Noteworthy is the page, set entirely in 
Kabel Light, giving brief biographies of 
the authors, whose names do not even 
appear on the facing sanserif title page.* 
The majority of the diagrams have uni- 
form sanserif lettering; it would nat- 
urally have been more desirable—if more 
costly in time and money—to make the 
rest conform. And sanserif paragraph 
openings and captions might have been 
more up-to-date than Modern and An- 
tique, but on the whole this is a brisk- 
looking, logically worked-out format. 





*See illustrations on pages 57 and 59 
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George W., Littlefield, Texan 
By J. E. Haley. 554”x83%”. $4 

Publisher & printer: University of Ok- 
lahoma Press 

Binder: Brock & Rankin 

Type: Lino. Janson 11/14; 2383x3742 

Stock: Warren’s Olde Style antique 

Cloth: Bancroft Nat. Fin., sand 

Stamping: sage green ink and genuine 
gold leaf 

Designer: Will Ransom 


Needless to say, these pages are all 
that could be desired with regard to 
pleasant readability, and the execution 
has kept pace with the design. The 
Bulmer display is just sufficiently sharp- 
er and solider than Janson to serve well 
in moderate sizes; e.g., the chapter titles 
are 14pt. caps, with plenty of air around 
so that they are not intimidated by 3- 
line initials. That bane of designers, old 
and mediocre photographs, was wisely 
dispensed with in favor of line draw- 
ings—both portraits and scenes—by 
Harold Bugbee, beautifully unifying the 
book. Even the “frontis” has been rele- 
gated to page 2, leaving the title page,* 
with its local-color border and vignette, 
without competition. (The border might 
have been drawn a little taller to pre- 
serve the appearance, if not the actu- 
ality, of having the same depth as the 
text pages.) Touches of local color are 
deftly applied to the backbone,* too; the 
binding color scheme, incorporating a 
dull green top stain, is both appropriate 
and inviting. 


The Goodspeed Parallel 
New Testament 


Ed. by E. J. Goodspeed. 542"x7 5/9”. 
$2 

Publisher & printer: University of Chi- 
cago Press 

Binder: W. B. Conkey Co. 

Type: Mono. Scotch Roman 9/9; 27x41 

Stock: Chillicothe Logan E.f. 

Cloth: Western Parchment, blue 

Stamping: Diamond Dec. imit. gold roll 
leaf 

Designers: format, Mary D. Alexander 
and Herman J. Bauman; cover, Clar- 
ence Pontius 


In order for the same verses in the 
American Translation and in the King 
James Version to remain constantly op- 
posite each other, and avoid an excess 
of blank lines in the process, it was 
found advisable to set the first column* 
12% picas wide and the second 13%. 
One reason the American version is 
more compact is that the verses are run 
together instead of each forming a para- 
graph, and marked by small superior 
numerals instead of full-size numbers 
set flush as in the King James version. 
The difference in column widths—an in- 
genious solution of the problem—is too 
slight to offend the eye, and the 600 
pages read more smoothly than the or- 
dinary Bible page. The designers have 
made the book intelligently rather than 
sanctimoniously, with inviting types, a 
dignified but not stuffy Baskerville title 
page, and a cheerful, almost gaudy cover 
design. The binding, however, ought to 
be stronger than that of a novel. 
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DAVID M. GLIXON 


former BGBP editor, resumes with this 
issue, his popular typographic reviews 
for the Bookmaking Parade. Publishers 
wishing to submit books for BGBP’s 
free critical service, are invited to 
send for entry blanks. 


Making the Goods We Need 


By Paul R. Hanna eé al. 734"”x10". 
$1.60 
Publisher: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Composition: M & L Typesetting Co. 
Printer & binder: W. B. Conkey Co. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 12/15; (18) 37x49 
Stock: Butler Star E.f. 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, light grey 
Stamping: green and black inks 
Designers: format, William Nicoll; 
cover, Clara Fehrenbach 


This and its companion schoolbook, 
“Marketing the Things We Use,” fit the 
typography to the spacious format. The 
large, generously leaded text type of the 
double columns is on the same plane as 
the big dramatic illustrations on the 
front cover and title page.* On the title 
page* the silhouette drawing incorporates 
the title in reverse, keeping a left-hand 
alinement for all the type matter. 
Chapters have their own title pages— 
of uniform style—containing a tall bleed 
illustration at the left, overlapped by a 
square one at the center with type above 
and below. Subdivisions are marked by 
an 18pt. u.al.c. Baskerville title across 
the page and a 2-line initial. Here’s a 
worthwhile variation for setting cap- 
tions: Bodoni Book, just a shade darker 
than the Baskerville text, and not out 
of key. This is imaginative yet economi- 
cal bookmaking at its best. 


Kill or Get Killed 

By Maj. Rex Applegate. 51"x8". $2 
Publisher: Military Service Pub. Co. 
Manufacturer: Telegraph Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 10/11; 23x37 
Stock: Warren’s Cumberland E.f. 
Cloth: Du Pont PX-10, yellow 
Stamping: Diamond brown pigment rolls 


Poor presswork emasculates these Jan- 
son pages, amateur designing renders the 
display material ineffectual, lack of im- 
agination weakens the cover design. The 
format has the negative virtue of being 
merely neat and inoffensive, which is 
strange considering the gruesome subject 
of this manual. On the title page, 
straight rather than wavy rules would 
have been better for separating the sil- 
houette halftone from the blocks of type 
—both in an interesting left-hand aline- 
ment—above and below. The Contents 
page is unnecessarily strung out, with 
the “Chapter V,” etc., centered on one 
line and the Tirte and page number 
flung miles apart by leaders. And though 
the chapter-openings have plenty of sink- 
age, the headings are crowded heavily 
on top. And finally, there is no con- 
sistency to the trimming of the numer- 
ous silhouette halftones, some of which 
are sliced off at the side, while some 
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have vignette bases and others on the 
same page do not. 


Plywoods 


By Wood & Linn. 5%"x8%". M4 
Publisher: Chemical Publishing Co. 
Printer (offset): Doray Press 
Binder: Chas. H. Bohn & Co. 

Type: Eng. Mono. Bembo 11/11; 2542x41 
Stock: Corona coated offset 

Cloth: Holliston Zeppelin, maroon 
Stamping: imit. gold roll leaf and blank 
Cover designer: binder 

Except for a very few over-black type 
pages, and for the unfortunate pattern- 
ing of many of the 150 halftones, this 
385p. technical volume has been splen- 
didly reproduced from English sheets. 
The type retains its pristine ‘crispness 
and individuality, and the original typog- 
raphy—save for badly fitted 2-line 
chapter intials—was of the first class. 
Letterspaced s.c. running heads are 
typically British; a great variety of 
heads, subtitles, and captions are kept 
in hand by taking advantage of all re- 
sources of the same font. In Garamond 
the American publishers found the per- 
fect sympathetic face in which to set 
some supplementary pages. The cover 
design—type on the spine, trade-mark 
and a blank border on the recto—is 
properly simple. 


The Story of the Americas 

By L. D. Baldwin. 534"x81%". $3.75 
Publisher: Simon & Schuster 
Manufacturer: H. Wolff 
Type: Lino. Caslon O.F. 12/14; 26x43 
Stock: Warren’s 1854 Text, cream 
Cloth: Bancroft Buckram, black 
Stamping: Coughlin’s and Brighten imi- 

tation gold roll leaf, red ink 
Designers: format, Tom Torre Bevaus; 

cover, Frank Lieberman 

It richly merited selection by the Trade 
Book Clinic because its format (a) 
makes a history of the western hemis- 
phere look as readable as a novel, (b) 
compresses a long ms. into 730 pp., and 
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Here’s a choice between boldness or restraint in covers 


(c) makes those pages extremely read- 
able despite thin paper and wartime 
margins. Divisions within chapters are 
unencumbered by typaraphernalia: a 
skipped line does the trick. A Ipt. rule 
beneath running heads squares off pages 
that might appear too deep, and a set 
of 3 rules to panel the 25 2-line chapter 
headings, plus 2%,” sinkage, gives an 
illusion of spaciousness without, in the 
long run, wasting very much paper. The 
manufacture is excellent, especially in 
the vital matter of backing up type lines 
to avoid show-through. The unlabored, 
symmetrical Bulmer title page ‘carries 
considerable punch, and the blob of map 
on the front cover*—a red and gold isle 
in a black sea—hits the spot. The red 
top stain balances the red spine panel. 


Training the Dog (7th ed.) 

By Will Judy. 554”x8%”. $2 
Publisher: Judy Publishing Co. 
Printer: Clarke-McElroy Pub. Co. 
Binder: P. F. Pettibone Co. 
Type: Lino. Bodoni Book 10/11; 25x39 
Stock: Warren’s New England eggshell 
Cloth: Holliston Rex, tan 
Stamping: black ink 
Designers: format, Will Judy; cover, 

Estelle Frantz 

“Judy books,” says the designer, “seek 
to observe religiously the canons of 
craftsmanship in good bookmaking with- 
out becoming slave to traditions.” A 
worthy creed provided any infractions 
of tradition can be justified. But there 
is no reason here for 12pt. bracketed 
Roman folios on flyleaves and title page, 
or for head margins that in effect are 
greater than foot margins, or for the 
many styles of fancy lettering that bring 
chaos to front and back matter. In a 
well-integrated 3-part page of bookish 
information, the designer mentions that 
the type is 10/11 and then he says there 
is no spacing between the lines! The 
book has an excellent Contents and in- 
dex; why make them difficult to use by 
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(left) 
“George W. Littlefield” 

Set at U. of Okla. Press. Title, 
ATF Bulmer 18 and 24pt.; bal- 
ance, Lino. Janson 11pt., | Ipt. 
s.c., and 8pt. Decorations and 
lines 5 and 6 printed in olive 
green. 





(right) 
“World History”’ 

Set at Riverside Press in Mono 
Baskerville 11/12. Display, 
Mono. Garamont 11, 14, 18, 
and 24pt. 





“Fundamentals of Electricity’’ 


Set at Plimpton Press. Contents 
page (left) head: Mono. Sans 
Serif Bold Ital. 18pt.; balance, 
Mono. Sans Serif Medium 8 and 
10pt. Title page (right) : title, 
Mono Sans Serif Bold Ital. 
30pt.; subtitle and imprint, 
Mono. Sans Serif Bold 14, 10, 
and 12pt.; center block, Lino. 
Spartan Medium Italic, 10/11. 





(left) 
*‘Making the Goods We Need”’ 
Set at MG&L Typesetting Co. 
Title lettered on benday back- 


ground; balance, Mono, Bas- 
kerville 9, 24, and 8pt. 





(right) 
rem “The Goodspeed 
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pushing all folios to the inside of the running head? (The 
latter would be more useful if it quoted the chapter title in- 
stead of endlessly reiterating the book title.) Except for 
crowded, bold chapter heads, doubtfully justified by the paper 
shortage, the book reads easily and has a pleasant, friendly 
manner. The cover design is cute, the stained edges welcome, 
but the spine title is much too small. 


United We Stand 

By Basil Mathews. 51/,”x73,”. 
Publisher: Little Brown & Co. 
Manufacturers: Norwood Press; Riverside Bindery 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/14; 23x38 
Stock: Warren’s Publishers eggshell 
Cloth: Interlaken Class A, red 
Stamping: glossy dark blue ink 
Designer: Arthur Williams 


$2.50 


Bulmer’s finely molded strength makes it an ideal title-page 
face that needs no ornamentation to back it up. Commonly 
used with a Baskerville format, it does no disservice to this 
Janson-set analysis of the united nations, and the two faces 
are happily brought together on the facing book list and on 
the chapter pages, where the head is vibrant and vigorous in 
Bulmer italics. The jacket speaks of wartime economies, but 
their only evidence in this handsome volume (deservedly a 
Book Clinic Selection) is a narrow head margin. Certainly 
Janson 10/12 would also have made a readable book and saved 
some paper. The cover design,* utilizing the jacket lettering in 
two reverse plates, is more journalistic than beautiful. 


Changes 


adapts the manner of his writing—words, diction, 
and that intangible quality called style—to the burden 
and tempo of his thought. If he considers manner less 
important than meaning, he may think it sufficient to 
say that “Art has no purpose if it is not useful.”” Many 
philosophers preach pragmatism from that text, sup- 
porting it with evidence and logic. If the author pre- 
fers the essay form he will clothe the same idea with wit 
and erudition, thereby confuting his own premise, since 
he uses manner to enhance meaning. As a matter of 
fact, no essayist would defend that theme except in 
satirical derision, for he is essentially a stylist. If, on 
the other hand, he is a story-teller with an eye to popu- 
larity, he will dramatize the argument by contrasting 
an abstract artist starving in a garret with a cartoonist 
who draws what the public will buy in quantity. In that 
he employs the use factor of our formula, subordinating 
meaning to a manner which will appeal to the popular 
conception of success. 

These phases of the writing craft, united in the one 
element called literary content, are the basis and reason 
for book design. The author’s meaning, plus his manner 
of presenting it, plus the number and kind of persons 
who may be expected to read it, indicate what sort of 
book it should be. 

Yet that is only part of the formula. Use of the 
finished book, especially in trade editions, is often the 
principal determining factor in design. How many 
persons are going to read it, in what conditions, and 
how often? Is the text so important that it will be read 
in any format or typographical treatment? Is it de- 
sirable to distribute it as cheaply and widely as possi- 
ble, like the paper-bound edition of “One World”? Or 
will the text be enhanced and distribution stimulated 
if the book is an attractive physical object? Juveniles 
are good examples of that angle, or ‘movie editions’ of 
novels. At what price should it be sold? How much of 
the paper quota does it rate? 

Those are publishing questions. But they are design 
questions, too. Literary style is the author’s problem 
and also the designer’s starting point. But he may not 
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W orld History 

By Arthur Boak et al. 74%2"x101.”. $2.48 
Publisher: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Manufacturer: Riverside Press 
Cover (offset): Alpine Press 
Type: Mono. Baskerville 11/12; 
Stock: Crobank special E.f. 
Cloth: Interlaken Arco linen vellum, maize 
Designers: format, Ronald Murray; cover, Lt. (j.g.) Samuel 

H. Bryant 

Another of H-M’s magnificent secondary texts, heart-warm- 
ing in their application of art to bookmaking. Best of all, this 
2-col. format accomplishes its magic with all the desired paper 
economies (see especially the margins, appendix, and index). 
Sparkling Garamond page-wide chapter heads and the col.-wide 
subheads add zest to the tasteful Baskerville text. A fine 
variation is the setting of chapter introductions in a centered 
block of Baskerville ital. 27% picas wide placed between page- 
wide hairlines beneath the chapter title. Typical of the book’s 
smaller benefits is the 18pt. Baskerville stickup initial and s.c. 
phrase starting each chapter*. More impressive are the graphic 
halftone maps with the rippling seas; the beautiful 4-color 
bleed, 2p. map spread which constitutes the title “page” 
(though all the title-page material is painlessly and attrac- 
tively compressed into a 41/,"x3%" bordered area mortised in 
the lower part of the right-hand page) ; and the highly imagin- 
ative but well disciplined 3-color cover*. Schoolbook designers 
should examine carefully this 300,000-wd., 580p. masterpiece. 


(18) 37x52 


but no change (Continued from page 55) 


fail, in fact he is. compelled, to follow the signposts that 
represent the publisher’s interests. In practice, those 
are about the only requirements a designer thinks about 
nowadays, so that the author and his ideas and his style 
are almost or entirely disregarded. 


© ApprRENTIcE designers in this period of restrictions 
and inhibitions may be tempted to feel that there is no 
use having ideas about how a book ought to look if there 
isn’t room to express them. On the contrary, these very 
difficulties emphasize the universality of the formula. 
The only unavoidable differences between books of yes- 
terday and today are variations in size—in size of type, 
of page, and of margins. Just as much imagination and 
ingenuity can be expressed in a 5” x 8” page as in a 
noble quarto of 7” x 10”. Or go back to the 414” x 7” 
foolscap octavo that English printers, notably the Whit- 
tinghams, have often made especially attractive. 

There is more flexibility in the use of smaller type 
faces on small pages, less conflicts between line length 
and leading and legibility. Small formats, as some of 
us have thought for many years, make better, more 
convenient, more friendly volumes. But the use factor, 
the popular evaluation of “a big book for the money,” 
has distorted balanced design. 

As an example of how simply and practically imagin- 
ation can be applied to book design, unaffected by page 
size or any other limitation, there was a book some ten 
or twelve years ago. It was a novel, called “Three 
Steeples,’ manufactured under strict trade conditions. 
It might have been a succession of plain pages, in fact 
it was—with one tiny exception. The designer combed 
through those confusing pages of symbols in a specimen 
book and discovered a tall, narrow triangle. Three of 
those, neatly spaced at one end of the running head, 
suggested the title. And there was an Indian story in 
which the feather and barb of an arrow were placed 
at either side of the folio. Books in wartime must be 
limited in many ways. But they need not be deficient in 
the manner of thinking that designs them. 
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Am LEND-LEASE 


WEAPON FOR VICTORY 
What itis! What &d does! 


This exciting “cavalcade” of what Lend-Lease is doing on 
all fronts, was written by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (Under 
Secretary of State), while Administrator of Lend-Lease. 
For the first time, a high Government official presents 
clearly and vividly, the detailed record of this vitally 
important angle of our war against the Axis. . 
It's straightforward, authentic, complete. 


“LEND-LEASE—Weapon for Victory” is a best 
seller which should be in the library of every 
American who is interested in the facts re- 
LOA garding this timely subject. 
ANN Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
and BOUND IN BANCROFTS' by J. J. Little 
& Ives Co., this story of a mighty weapon 
for victory brings its readers close to some 
of the most dramatic incidents of the war. 


sf 


Selling Agent for Bancrofts’ Book Cloths 


ALBERT D. SMITH & CO. 


290 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK...—BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 
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CLINICAL 


N. Y. TEXTBOOK CLINIC 


The multitudinous problems of design which confront text- 
book publishers in time of war will be thoroughly aired and 
analyzed at the meeting of the Textbook Clinic, AIGA, at the 
Town Hall Club, February 15. For that evening, said Burt L. 
Stratton, clinic chairman, no lesser authorities than John B. 
Curry (Technical Composition Co., Boston), Alden Graves 
(Tv. Y. Crowell) and Arthur Thompson (Bell Laboratories) 
will form the panel which will launch the discussion. The 
program will commence after the dinner at 6:30. 


N. Y. TRADE BOOK CLINIC 


A panel discussion on book jackets is the chief program 
feature for the February 28 meeting of the Trade Book Clinic 
at The Town Hall Club, N.Y.C., Chairman Walter Frese 
(Hastings House) has announced. It is planned to have a 
trio, composed of an advertising man, publisher, and artist, 
discuss all angles of this important topic. Likewise, speakers 
representing the various processes utilized in jacket produc- 
tion, will answer queries or develop some points further. 

Discussion of the “50 Books,” whose preview will be held on 
March 1, has.been deferred to a later date. Full details of the 
books will appear. in, BsBP next month. 


BOSTON BOOKBUILDERS 


“Children and Books” was the subject of the talk to have been 
given by Miss May Massee, editor of junior books of the Vik- 
ing Press, of N.Y.C., at the meeting of the Boston Book- 
builders on Wednesday, February 16. Charles E. Bacon of 
Allyn and Bacon was chairman of the meeting, which was 
to have been held as usual, at Schrafft’s West Street restaurant, 
Boston, and ‘to begin with dinner at 6:15. Arrangements 
were made by Robert F. Thompson of D. C. Heath and Co., 
president of the Bookbuilders. 

Miss Massee drew on her rich and varied experience in 
discussing the aspects of the publishing of children’s books 
which are different from those of general publishing. She con- 
siderer such questions as: what makes American children’s 
books interesting? What things influence the buying of 
children’s books? What special problems are encountered in 
editing children’s books? What items in the physical aspect of 
children’s books require special attention? 

With an attendance of approximately 80, the regular meet- 
ing of The Bookbuilders of Boston was held January 19 at 
Schrafft’s West Street restaurant, Boston. Randolph T. Ode, 
President of the Providence (R.I.) Lithograph Co., in his 
address, explained, “Offset-—When and How,” and he traced 
the highlights in the history of lithography, describing the na- 
ture and prospects of offset printing. A question period fol- 
lowed the address. 

Arrangements were made by Robert F. Thompson (D. C. 
Heath & Co.), Howard Wallingford, New England sales mana- 
ger of Tileston & Hollingsworth Co., paper manufacturers, 
Boston, was chairman, presenting the speaker. 

At the speaker’s table were A. H. Spaulding, treasurer, 
Spaulding-Moss Co., Boston, director, National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers; Charles E. Mallett, supervisor of off- 
set division, Rand-Avery, and director, National Association 
of Offset Photo Lithographers; Miss Lucile Ogle, Artists and 
Writers Guild; Mr. Thompson; Mr. Ode; Mr. Wallingford; 
Max S. Kirshen, president, Alpine Press, Boston, and Arthur 
Stolworthy, press room superintendent, Providence Litho- 
graph Co. 


PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLINIC 


“Planning and Practice of Offset Printing with Particular 
Reference to Binders’ Problems” was the subject of a round- 
table discussion held at the January 18th meeting of the Book 
Clinic of the Philadelphia Graphic Arts Forum. Everett Hale 
(J. B. Lippincott), chairman of the Book Clinic, presided and 
the guest speakers were Herman Eberding (National Publish- 
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REPORTS 


ing Co.), Charles Stringer (National Process), Fred Malcolm 
(Edward Stern & Co.), and H. F. Dixon (Philadelphia mana- 
ger, Harris-Seybold-Potter Co.). 

Eberding opened the forum, stressing four points which, 
from the binder’s point of view, he believes, are basic prob- 
lems to be solved. First, he suggested that a better job could 
be done with slitters on offset presses in order to get a more 
even trim. Dixon said that the Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. have 
tried to perfect an even press slitter, but have never been suc- 
cessful. This is a real engineering job, he explained, and due 
to his firm’s war work, continued experimentation is impossi- 
ble for the present. 

Eberding stated, secondly, that in offset printing, lightweight 
paper tends to shrink and the ends become ruffled. Stringer 
said that lithographers were opposed to anything lighter than 
45 lb. stock for more than two colors for this very reason. 
Stops on the cylinders of offset presses have greatly cut down 
such ruffling, however, according to Dixon. Malcolm contended 
that if a paper of standard moisture content is used in air- 
conditioned press rooms, the stock will not wrinkle. This 
method has not been used widely and therefore does not have 
the benefit of such experimentation but it has worked for 
Edward Stern & Co., he concluded. 

In answer to Eberding’s third point, that it would benefit 
all parties concerned if the publisher would consult the printer 
and binder at the same time to discuss paper imposition and 
thus get signatures in the right places, Malcolm recalled that 
this is only one phase of a larger problem. He said that be- 
fore the days of offset printing, binding and printing were 
usually done under the same roof and consultation on common 
problems was always “kept in the family.” When publishers 
began using offset, the printer was no longer in close touch 
with the binder. However, Mr. Malcolm believes the publisher 
could save a great deal of time, money, and material by letting 
both the binder and printer know his needs in advance. 

The fourth point of discussion was a request that printers 
advise binders as to the number of sheets of each form that 
the printer delivers to the binder, so that the binder can check 
the quantity and use the form containing the largest number, 
and set his machines to run that form first. Stringer said this 
is done by National Process and results are favorable. 

The forum was concluded with the expression of a belief 
that immediate action should be taken wherever possible on 
all suggestions made and that similar forums should be held 
in the future for the further discussion of the subject. 

Oliver G. Swan (Macrae-Smith) made the announcement of 
a memorandum from the Publisher’s Bureau, asking that bind- 
ers allow sufficient gutter margins so that libraries will be able 
to rebind yet still leave a comfortable margin. 

Harry West, chief of the WPB’s Book Manufacturing & 
Publishing Division, will address the next meeting of the Book 
Clinic the week of February 2Ist. This will be a joint meet- 
ing of the Typothetae Junior Executives Club, the Book 
Clinic, and The Printing House Craftsmen. 


CHICAGO BOOK CLINIC 


In so far as present day books are concerned, “the most dy- 
namic and modern books are those for children, which follow 
old rules made new,” Lazlo Moholy-Nagy, formerly of the 
Bauhaus, told the Chicago Book Clinic at its January 4th 
meeting at Normandy House. His discussion of the double 
topics of war formats and the future that can be built from 
the past, while still retaining traditions, keynoted an interest- 
ing evening. Many of his expressed ideas were illustrated by 
slides and later debated in an open forum in which there 
was a question and answer period. Later, in closing, he sug- 
gested that “we may expect the novel of 100 years from now 
to be told in photo-engraving. It may even be loose-leaf for 
there is an entirely new field that is opening up and one 
which we can do well to recognize. It will also bring solutions 
to some of the changes we are now facing. As a last thought, 
I’d emphasize this: Congestion is the enemy of organization. 
That we must also defeat in our own work.” 

Moholy-Nagy aroused the group of editors, artists, and 
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ATE types are so expressive 
and adaptable” 


“Generally I start by looking for the architectonic feeling involved in the subject 


and select type faces that in design, size, and capacity for dramatic effect help me 





convey that feeling to the reader. Here I blended the elements of practical sim. 


plicity, sleek sheen, and slight decorativeness by the use of Grayda, Empire, and 





Cc. 0. WOODBURY 


Spartan, with Bodoni text.” 





nationally known art director and 
graphic arts designer 








Mr. Woodbury has designed an amazing variety of direct advertising, from 





ale 
~~ 





exquisite little announcements to the most elaborate of booklets in full color... 





Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book of 
Types? If not, send for one. Also, single 


page showings including complete alpha- he aptly points out, is one every layout man will appreciate ...the soundness of 
bets ~f the following and other ATF types. i ri ¥ 





and in most of them ATF types play an important role. The principal reason, as 














structure and great adaptability of ATF type faces in expressing and dramatizing 
Bernhard Modern any idea graphically. 


5 
Roman 


Lydian Cursive 


BALLOON EXTRA BOLD American Type Founders 


Bernhard Gothic Medium Cond. 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH 3, NEW JERSEY 


Spartan Black This advertisement is set in Grayda, Onyx, Bodoni Book and Bodoni 
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designers present to a realization that war-time is an excellent 
period in which to protect new ideas. With the new type of 
visualization books now being used for army and navy train- 
ing, these future readers are willing to accept even newer 
ideas, for all their school training, relative to any one type 
of book, has been discarded for simpler and faster methods 
acquiring necessary information and factual data, that would 
normally presented, take volumes. With this as his back- 
ground Moholy-Nagy said in part: 

“The difference between technology and design is appalling. 
Mass production first killed quality of craftsmanship, and the 
introduction of typesetting machines and other technological 
improvements as the rotary press, destroyed the fine quality 
of the Codici and Gutenberg’s art. Today we are on the thres- 
hold of a new art of book making. 

“Because our craft is old it has set ways and therefore is 
most difficult to change. In bookbinding, there are some 25 
things to be done. But we, as a whole, think in terms of a 
book not books which constitute a library. The new technology 
of visual communication including typography, illustration, 
photography, motion pictures, and television came in such 
quick succession and with such rapidity that we could not 
grasp and master all these at one and the same time. Today 
teletype machines bring in messages “touched by human hands 
which are quickly made into volumes and sent out by planes. 
Is there any designer today who has a mastery of these ele- 
ments so that he can produce simultaneously the adequate 
forms for a task of such speed and magnitude? No. Not 
even a mechanical standard which would allow one to sort 
this material into a coherent whole, not to speak about its 
perfectly balanced relationship to the elements involved—text, 
illustrations, index, statistics—which would make possible the 
quickest and most profitable use of the volume, in fact of 
many such volumes at once.” 

uring the open forum Moholy-Nagy called attention to the 
great discrepancy there is between the jacket and the book, 
and it is the former which is used to sell—and he pointed out 
that in most instances the jacket was considered “terrible” 
in relation to the classical cover of the book. He related his 
experiences in learning the reaction of printers and how he 
had to learn that when a line is too long the eye refused to 
follow. 

When he came to this country he was generally of the 
opinion—as were others at Bauhaus—that the use of photo- 
grams, bleeding and photomontage had been developed by 
this group only to find that 50 years ago these same ideas 
had been used, then dropped. “If you would take time to go 
back, over the files of the last 100 years you’d be surprised 
to learn how much has been developed in America, has been 
created here, then dropped and offered from Europe.” 


dictionary rationing 

The WPB cut of 25% in publishing paper tonnage will soon 
leave its mark in American vocabulary and spelling. G. & C. 
Merriam Co. have announced that as of January 1, dealer 
quotas for Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd edi- 
tion, and Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, will be 70% of the 
number billed during 1942. Orders will be filled in rotation 
as received. Speaking of dictionaries, one leading publishers 
sells 30% of his output to the government. Why? Apparently 
someone in Washington is having difficulty preparing some 
new or understanding some old directives and questionnaires. 


“50 Books” Opens March 1 


Boxs ARTZYBASHEFF, THE FAMOUS 
illustrator-designer, will be the master-of-ceremonies at the 
“unveiling” of the 1944 exhibition of the “50 Books” whose 
preview will be held at the New York Public Library on Wed- 
nesday, March 1, at 8:15 p.m. AIGA members and their guests 
will be the first to study the examples of the best bookmaking 
of America during 1943 and to hear Artzybasheff discuss the 
selections. He will illustrate his talk with colored lantern 
slides. Following the preview, a reception, arranged by Mrs. 
Sherman P. Haight, will be held at AIGA headquarters, 115 E. 
40th St. The following day the exhibit will be opened to the 
public and so remain on view until March 31, then joining 
other AIGA exhibits on tour. (BsBP customary listing and 
review will be published in the march issue.) 


Although the selection of books has not as yet been made 
public, the Exhibition will be viewed this year with special 
interest because of wartime conditions. The 50 books chosen 
for the Exhibition were picked by the jury from 435 volumes 
submitted by 95 publishing houses. The jury making the se- 
lection was composed of Artzybasheff, Daniel F. Bradley 
(Harper & Brothers), and A. Hyatt Mayor (Acting Librarian 
and Associate Curator of Prints at The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art). 

The Fifty Books Committee of the Institute, under whose 
supervision the Exhibition was organized, acted this year 
under the chairmanship of Karl Kup, Curator of Prints of 
the New York Public Library. The other members of the com- 
mittee were Maurice Coleman (Viking Press), Emily E. Con- 
nor (Marchbanks Press), Mrs. Sherman P. Haight, Charles F. 
McCombs (N. Y. Public Library), and Margaret Scoggin 
(chief, Nathan Strauss Branch of the Library). 


Demands of war service have made necessary the election 
of two new members of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, according to an announcement 
just issued from Institute headquarters. 


George Welp, Director of sales promotion and advertising, 
Interchemical Corporation, N. Y., has been elected to filt the 
unexpired term of Mrs. Helen E. Wessels, recently resigned 
from the Board because of her appointment to an overseas 
war job. Mr. Welp has likewise accepted the chairmanship of 
the Institute’s Membership Committee. 


The second new member of the Board is Walter Frese, presi- 
dent of Hastings House, New York publishers. Mr. Frese 
was a member of the 1942-43 Fifty Books Committee of the 
Institute and is currently chairman of the Trade Book Clinic. 
He has now been elected First Vice-President and Director 
of the organization to replace Edward R. Jenks of the New 
York Times who resigned in December last to join the U. S. 
Navy. Mr. Frese will also serve as a member of the Finance 
Committee of the Institute. 

The February selections, listed below, were chosen by Mrs. 
Beatrice Warde, of the British Monotype Corp. 


N. Y. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 1944 


Title Publisher 


AN AMERICAN DILEMMA— Harper & Bros. 
the Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy 
CONE OF SILENCE Houghton, Mifflin 
DAY OF FIRE Oxford U. Press 
FEDERATION—The Coming U. of Oklahoma Press 
Structure of World Govern- 


ment 
GOD’S ENGLISHMEN 


Designer 


Marguerite Swanton 


John Begg 
Will Ransom 


Little, Brown 


JAZZ—from the Congo to the Doubleday, Doran 
Metropolitan 

LANGUAGE & THOUGHT 
IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 

MENDING MADE EASY 


20 LITTLE PETS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


Arthur Williams 
A. P. Tedesco 
S. T. Farquhar and A. 


Tommasini : 
C. Florence Valentine 


U. of Calif. Press. 
Harper & Bros. 


Julian Messner Helene Carter 
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Manufacturer Paper Cloth 


Haddon Craftsmen Glatfelter E. F. 


Holliston Roxite 
Lyntint 


Golden Eagle Press Bethany Book, antique 
cp, U. of Okla. Press, b, Warren’s Oldestyle 
Brock & Rankin 


Holliston Zeppelin 
Art vellum 200 


c, J. S. Cushing; p, Rockwell Warren’s Novel antique 
& Churchill; b, Riverside 
Country Life Press 


Interlaken Hyco 
Perkins & Squier RRR wove Colonial Linen 


U. of California Press Oxford nat. fin. Vellum deluxe 

cb, H. Wolff; p, (Offset) Sack- Bulkeley Dunton 
ett & Wilhelms 

c, Ruttle, Shaw & Wethereill; Bookman’s Offset 
b, American - Stratford;  p, 
Polygraphic 


Bancroft Arrestox 
Griffin Kuv-R-Tex 
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Which will be the 
best seller? 


VEN the most gifted literary critic cannot tell you 
with certainty which of the many new books will 
lead the popularity list in the weeks to come. He 

knows that in America a book cannot be forced to top 
place. He knows that the best selling book will be she 
people’s choice—just as in the past the best selling auto- 
mobiles, the popular make of footwear, and the ranking 
brand of breakfast cereal represented the free choice of 
America’s millions. 

The freedom to choose is a right of every American. 
In exercising that right, men and women prompted the 
invention of many worthy products, and raised the 
standard of living in America — and they accomplished 
something else that is especially important now. 

In exercising the freedom to choose, Americans 
spurred the growth of the nation’s industries to a scale 
unequalled in the world. Designed to add to the com- 
forts of peace, the country’s industrial power was ready- 
made for war; and in 1943, America’s ex-peacetime 
manufacturers produced one and one-half times as 
much war goods as was produced by Germany and 
Japan together. 

Thus, in exercising the freedom to choose, Americans 
created the power to defend that freedom. That fact 
should be remembered. 

In expanding the freedom to choose, in preparing 
American industry for war, in progressing the war, and 
in speeding the peace, the printing press is an indis- 
pensable aid. 

Printed booklets, folders, and advertisements made 
it possible for Americans to study the offerings of indus- 
try and to choose among them. 

Now, printing is the means for urging the public to 
buy war bonds, for teaching methods for conserving, for 
instructing war workers and fighters. 


BETTER PAPER 


Soon, printing will transmit the information that will 
be needed to speed the conversion of factories. 

A new book recently published, ““Managing a War 
with the Help of Printing,” shows how printing can be 
employed to benefit business now and in the future. We 
will be glad to mail you a copy if you request it on your 
business letterhead. No obligation. S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


ff } BETTER PRINTING 


Printing Papers 


for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 
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West answers queries on L-245 


Tue uoirations upon THE 
transfer of paper quotas established by L-245, are so 
strict that many publishers are hesitating to engage in 
even the normal trade practices involving such ex- 
changes, to avoid any entanglement with the directive’s 
provisions. Many will adopt the suggestion of Harry 
West, Chief of the Book Publishing & Manufacturing 
Section, WPB, and submit written requests for interpre- 
tations before embarking on transfers of any sort. 

At a luncheon sponsored by the Book Publishers Bu- 
reau at the Waldorf-Astoria, January 7, West assured 
an audience of some 300 publishers and manufacturing 
department heads, that the WPB did not propose to in- 
terfere with any normal trade practices of publishing in 
enforcing the new paper order. That it would prevent, 
by every means at its command, any attempt to secure 
additional paper by circuituous transfer deals, was also 
made clear by the speaker. 

West declared it was the belief of the Board that the 
publisher could, as well as should, keep within his quota: 
approximately 75% of 1942 consumption. That base 
year, he said, was chosen because it was believed to be 
the best average year for the publishing industry for 
some time. 

The speaker devoted the major portion of the meet- 
ing to answering written questions from the floor. In 
most instances he suggested that written appeals be 
filed, since the order had not been in effect long enough 
for the WPB to formulate any established policy to 
guide its action in exceptional cases. 

One question brought up the subject of the amount 
of time elapsed between filing an appeal and the WPB’s 
decision, and whether any inordinate delay might not 
force the abandonment of normal reprint propositions 
entered upon by two publishers. West assured the ques- 
tioner that red tape would be avoided as much as possi- 
ble, and that probably permission for such procedures 
would be considered as a one-time certification to cover 
all similar cases. 

Another query asked if book clubs must get authoriza- 
tion for the use of another publisher’s imprint, even if 
they purchased the paper and manufactured the book 
on their own. West’s reply was affirmative. 

A number of the speaker’s interrogators were con- 
cerned about changes in the base year, especially those, 
for example, whose publications were considered books 
under the definitions contained in the old order, but no 
longer fell in that classification. The answer was that 
changes could be made in such cases. 

While one question evoked a titter of laughter because 
of its naive unconcern with the difficulties of making 
the prediction asked for, nevertheless, it elicited an inter- 
esting reply from West. The query: How soon after 
the war can we expect to return to normal paper supply 
conditions? The reply: It will be 6 to 12 months after 
Germany surrenders before any increase in paper pro- 
duction only can be counted upon, because of the lack 
of manpower in the woods and in the mills. 

It was inevitable that the topic of paper substitutes 
for cloth should be raised, and an opinion sought whether 
or not they should be included in the publisher’s paper 
quota. West’s reply was that they must be so computed, 
unless the quantity used was sufficient for the WPB to 
entertain an appeal from the publisher for relief. 

There was a great variety of other questions dealing 
with the working of the transfer section of the new 
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directive, and in the majority of instances, West ad- 
monished the group to present the WPB with an honest 
statement of the case which would be given prompt and 
close scrutiny, and an interpretation issued based on 
fairness and the facts. 

In conclusion, West advised that publishers holding a 
considerable stock of heavyweight papers now prohibited 
for reprints, etc., might appeal for permissian to either 
dispose of or consume them. Malcolm Johnson (Double- 
day Doran), who, as chairman of the Book Publishers 
Bureau, presided over the meeting announced that the 
Bureau had established a pool of such paper for the 
use of those who required it. 


appeal conditions 


A WEEK AFTER THE MEETING, L-245 was amended to 
detail at some length the considerations under which an 
appeal may be filed, and granted or denied by the WPB. 
In the order, the Board notes that it realizes that hard- 
ships may arise when the order is applied without ex- 
ception and declares the points it will consider appeals 
for additional grants, as follows: 


Permanent adjustments in base period usage have been 
made by means of appeal grants for book publishers who: 

1. Entered into publishing commitments prior to the issuance 
of Order L-245 (January 8, 1943). 

2. Were not in existence throughout 1942. 

3. Instituted voluntary paper conservation methods in 1942 
for then-existing “libraries” or series of books, and reduced 
the publisher’s base period usage. 

These adjustments eliminate the need for appeals based 
upon such grounds. 

In passing upon appeals under Order L-245 the following 
factors will be taken into consideration: 

1. Establishment of quotas for “occasional” publishers who 
do not use paper every year and who used none in 1942. 

2. Increased need for religious or instructional publications 
required by the Armed Forces. 

3. Any other unforeseen unusual, extraordinary or emer- 
gency conditions which may constitute undue and excessive 
hardship. 

In every case where additional tonnage is recommended, the 
amount will be computed on the basis of economical usage of 
paper. Ex-quota paper will be denied to the extent that a 
publisher can meet his requirements through paper con- 
servation methods. 


In brief, the procedure of filing an appeal involves 
merely the writing of an informal though informative 
letter, stating the provision appealed from, the precise 
relief desired, and the reasons why denial of the appeal 
would result in undue hardship. Should the Adminis- 
trator of the Order deny the appeal, it may be re-ap- 
pealed to the Appeals Board by written request. 

Should the administrator decide the original appeal 
is meritorious, he must refer the case to the Appeals 
Committee, comprising himself, the Assistant Director 
of the Printing & Publishing Division for Labor, and 
representatives of the Office of Civilian Requirements 
and Conservation Division. The written opinions of each 
member are then submitted with the administrator’s 
recommendation to the Appeals Board. 

If the Board feels that the facts presented are in- 
sufficient, it may, before issuing its final decision, call a 
public hearing for further investigation. All papers and 
proceedings are transferred to a ublic file, after final 
decision, which may grant in whole or in part, or direct 
the use to which the requested additional tonnage is put. 
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YOU'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH 


PERMI- WORLDS FINEST INDIVIDUALIZED 


COLOR Lining Paper 


SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 


COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER Co 


1104 PROSPECT AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO 






NORTH AMERICAN PULP AND PAPER CORP. 
Manufacturers of OFFSET PAPERS 
OPAQUE PAPERS 
UES BOOK and WRITING PAPERS 
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Executive Office: 200 Madison Ave., New York 
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Peter Papyrus says... — 


The goal of 13,000,000 cords of domestic pulpwood set for 
1943 was reached, according to James L. Madden, Deputy 
Director of the WPB Paper Division. But before you sit 
back and relax and decide not to trim that margin anymore, 
give an ear to the demands for 1944. Because of the expanded 
needs for paper and pulp products for our armed forces 
overseas and for essential home front requirements, produc- 
tion of 14,000,000 cords of domestic pulpwood is necessary in 
1944. “The additional 1,000,000 cords,” Madden says, “is neces- 
sary for packaging materials, especially weather-proof 
paper and kraft board for packaging and shipping munitions, 
goods and medical and other supplies to foreign battlefronts 
and for the multitude of containers needed for agricultural and 
civilian supplies.” 

The American Paper and Pulp Assn. has even a gloomier 
picture of the situation, expecting an “inevitable shortage of 
some 3,000,000 tons of paper and paperboard unless remedial 
measures are taken.” The association listed 1944 paper and 
paperboard requirements at 16,000,000 to 17,000,000 tons, while 
supplies of pulpwood are considered sufficient for only 13,000,- 
000 to 14,000,000 tons. Inventories of wood pulp have been 
progressively reduced to a workable minimum which will leave 
no cushion to fall back on as in 1943. 

The Association called upon the WMC to supply the needed 
labor. Some progress has been made in draft law revisions 
to keep more men cutting wood, but this program “must be 
expanded and vigorously expedited,” says the group. 

Because of a shortage in the supply of titanium dioxide 
there has been some difficulty in getting a proper whiteness 
and opacity of paper for use in textbooks. This shortage, BMI 
Research Associate F. R. Blaylock was advised by the WPB, 
would probably continue for the next three months. There will 
be, however, a sufficient amount of the chemical allocated for 
the manufacture of paper to be used in textbooks and for 
works of an educational nature. Requests for permission to 
purchase titanium dioxide should be made by the paper manu- 
facturer on form PD-1A and sent to T. J. Starkie, Chemicals 
Division of the WPB. Requests would then be investigated 
by the WPB and granted if the Board found it necessary, 


There’s plenty of thinking to do in practicing paper economy 
im book production without cluttering the brain with details 
of conservation in book lists, letterheads, business forms, etc. 
Once upon a time that may have been a reasonably sound 
excuse, but it does not hold water (or weight?) now that the 
Joint Committee on Government Relations of the Commercial 
Printing Industry has issued a “Paper Conservation Check 
Sheet” which virtually does the thinking for you. Carefully 
consulted before sending a job to the printer, the check sheet 
respectfully calls your attention to various ways of saving 
25% in weight by changing paper stock, overall size, type size, 
design, layout, and quantity. While there is a shortage of 
paper, there is no shortage of ink, color, or ingenuity which 
can be used in effecting paper saving. 


A quarter of a million tons of paper production annually 
may sound like a terrific amount for a South American repub- 
lic, but it represents only a drop in the bucket as far as 
Brazil's needs of paper pulp for books, magazines, and news- 
papers go. The country’s vast forest resources will soon be 
tapped by a new company, the Companhia Nacional de Papel 
e Cellulose, financed to the sweet tune of $15,000,000—the 


largest single private enterprise yet to be undertaken in 
Brazil. 


In order to show paper users what the new lighter weight 
papers look like, and what items are still available, Strathmore 
has issued a new paper sampler, “Pocket Handbook of War- 
time Papers.” Text and cover papers are displayed in small 
swatches of sufficient size to enable one to examine the paper 
for finish, feel, bulk, ete. 
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‘The vital use of books in a country at war is vividly illus- 
trated in “Managing a War With the Help of Printing,” a 
72p. booklet just published by the 8S. D. Warren Co. of Boston. 
There are 60 full-page illustrations of books, pamphlets, and 
forms that serve the war effort. Of special interest are the 
covers and pages of basic training and educational texts, and 
instruction books for the use and maintenance of technical 
equipment. Copies are available on request. 


Among the striking calendars that this department received 
over the holidays is the 1944 edition sent out by W. C. Hamil- 
ton § Sons. The calendar is attached by a Plastic binding to 
the top of the colorful litho which depicts paper-making in 
Colonial times. The background is suggestive of the original 
Rittenhouse Paper Mill, near the site of which is Hamilton’s 
present mill at Miquon, Pa. 


Save Paper! Every way, every place! 


From the other side of the desk! 


By way of explanation, it might be well that this column be 
given an introduction, for unless too many complaints are re- 
ceived, we intend to bore you each month. The object here is 
to discuss subjects ranging from post-war problems to book- 
men’s luncheons to quiz programs—and that’s a lot of terri- 
tory. Beyond that, we invite correspondence, but we won’t 
promise to answer it, unless you agree to enclose a one-cent 
stamp to cover the cost of mailing and packing a copy of our 
latest treatise entitled, “How to Write Nasty Letters to the 
Editor, in One Volume, With a Special Section Devoted to the 
Historical Aspect of This Pleasant Pastime, &c., &c.” 


* * * 


We won’t attempt to “review” this next one—but it’s defin- 
itely a must each year and the poor thing seldom rates any 
space, at least, not in a paper such as this. We mean the 
912pp., 1944 Edition of The World Almanac. “We” have 
heard people remark that it’s always the same each year— 
but this is away off, for there’s so much in it that it really 
takes one the rest of the year to digest it. Furthermore, it’s 
a great help if you play “Guggenheim” and should be at your 
elbow to settle all points of argument. By the way, “Guggen- 
heim” is a great game for book people. It keeps your wits 
sharpened. Someday we intend to write a discourse on this 
popular parlor game. In case you think we don’t know, the 
text pages of the Almanac are set in 5 point Ionic. 


* * * 


The other day we were in Philadelphia and having a bit of 
time on our hands, looked into the bookshop at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. Immediately our eye caught a shelf of small 
items that we knew would hold a great deal of interest. Quite 
a few of them we had but as we forgot time and business 
for awhile we looked further and came across some mint 
copies of Thomas B. Mosher items which we consider always 
a find. The price for four items was not more than a ‘l'ypo- 
phile luncheon and we even hesitated to ask for wrapping. 
By the way, stop in at this bookshop next time you're in Phil- 
adelphia. There are many fine press items and in particular 
if anyone is interested in Pennsylvaniana, there’s a wealth of 
books and material on hand. 


* * * 


This next item will probably go down in your catalog as 
purely personal piffle on the part of this paragrapher but we 
came across an item the other day that set us to thinking. 
How many of you know what a “flubdub” is? We felt that 
we were rather well versed on all the terms of the business 
but this was a new one. Well, a “flubdub”—and it was only a 
$2 question—is listed as an insignificant type ornament. [You 
won’t find that definition in the dictionary.—Ed.] As we said, 
this is a new one for we thought the whole category was 
fairly well covered by the term “dingbat.” Not that we ever 
considered F.W.G.’s dingbats insignificant, but we felt that his 
name for those things was just right. 
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REPRINT AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS BY PHOTO-OFFSET 


Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 


The imprint of an organization that is responsible for the compiete 
design and production of the country’s outstanding illustrated 
books printed in full color. Offices at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


New York LitHOGRAPHING Core. 
PHOTO OFFSET LITHOGRAPHERS 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WESTERN PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
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BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


Oliver Offset says... 


AXvovs Sexerewer’s cHaNce 
discovery of lithography, and the use of limestone as a base for 
planographic printing, back in 1798, opened a vast new field 
for book illustration, and, subsequently, their complete produc- 
tion as well as for other forms of the graphic arts. Today, 
a century and a half later, half of America’s juveniles are 
printed either by offset or by lithography, and about 34 of 
our children’s books in color are produced by this process. 
The new methods of platemaking which have revolutionized 
offset lithography in the past forty years, enabling publishers 
to produce practical, less expensive, and better-looking books, 
are known to all. Production figures speak clearly on that 
point. But what is little known is the fact that Senefelder’s 
discovery of stone lithography, fundamentally unchanged in 
method and technique, is still being used for book illustrations 
to obtain delicate atmospheric effects that are impossible with 
the use of any other medium. 

The artistic possibilities of stone lithography are many, for 
crayon, pen, brush, needle and even razor blade may be used 
to obtain certain effects, fine tones, and ranges of shades from 
delicate greys to deepest blacks that would not be possible 
with the use of woodcuts, or that would be lost entirely in 
half-tone reproduction. This medium’s fine artistry is recog- 
nized in the book field for such noted examples of book pro- 
duction as the Limited Editions volumes of “Poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe,” “Tales of Hoffman,” have used stone litho prints 
for the illustrations. 

The process has also been used with great success by Mac- 
millan, Doubleday Doran, and Viking Press in their trade 
books and juveniles (notably Macmillan’s “Black Bay and 
Chestnut,” and Doubleday’s “Abraham Lincoln”). Among the 
book illustrators who have used the medium to obtain certain 
effects are such noted artists and designers as Fritz Eichen- 
berg, Lynn Ward, Hugo Steiner-Prag, Rockwell Kent and the 
d’Anlaines, all of whom have used the studio of George Miller 
at 3 East 14th Street, N.Y.C., working under his direction. 


lithographer guides artists 


Tue story or Grorce Miter can well be the story of stone 
lithography in America, for no one else in the States has his 
skill in coaxing from limestone all the nuances of shade and 
line that are possible. It is Miller’s job to guide the artist in 
the proper use of the medium—for without an understanding 
of the techniques involved in stone lithography, the best artist 
would fail. In a sense Miller’s mastery of the medium entitles 
him to the right to be called “god-father to lithography” in 
the United States. 

In 1915 he set up his own shop in order to work and ex- 
periment with lithographic processes. By 1929, after mastering 
the artistry of the medium and understanding its merits in book 
illustration, Miller undertook some contracts for the printing 
of children’s books. Others soon followed and now it can be 
said that one may flatter the artistic merit of a limited edition 


or art book by saying that its illustrations were made in 
Miller’s studio on 14th Street. 


Artist and lithographer examine a finished print 
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The calcium-magnesium limestones that are arrayed on the 
shelves around Miller’s studio came from Bavaria where Sene- 
felder made the discovery that a greasy crayon drawing upon 
such a stone produced a “plate” from which impressions could 
be taken. On the principle that grease and water do not mix, 
the image could be re-strengthened by a greasy ink roller 
which would not adhere to the moist areas around the draw- 
ing. The following description of the elements of the process 
is published for the sake of those who have not read or wit- 
nessed a demonstration of the procedure Miller follows. - 

A level grained surface is essential in stone lithography. 
The stone is grained by carefully placing it upon a larger one 
that has been sprinkled with abrasives. A semi-circular motion 
grinds off the previous image, the length and manner of grind- 
ing depending upon the coarse or fine grain desired, and, the 
amount needed to provide a grease-free surface? 


making the image 

AN OUTLINE TRACING is usually made on a piece of tracing 
paper and reversed upon the stone, providing the outline for 
the artist. Lithographic crayon or ink is used to lay in the 
drawing and build up its tone values. Needles, picks, and 
razor blades are used to pick up whites and light tones from 
black background. Care must be exercised so that neither the 
hand nor any other greasy substance touches the grained sur- 
face of the stone. 

When the drawing is finished a mixture of gum arabic and 
nitric acid is brushed over the stone. The “etch” is not to pro- 
vide a relief surface for the drawing, but to dissolve the 
grease that seeps and spreads out of the crayon drawing itself. 
When ready the “etch” is washed away with water and a 
sponge—the greasy crayon drawing remains unaffected. The 
next step is the application of pure gum arabic, without the 
acid. The gum penetrates into the pores of the stone and pre- 
vents the spread of the grease in the lines. It also resists 
the turpentine which will be used to remove the greasy crayon. 

The black crayon is then removed from the stone by re- 
peated washings with turpentine. Since the grease in the stone 
makes the lithography possible, the surface crayon may be 
removed without damage to the image. The grease drawing, 
faintly visible on the surface of the stone, will provide an 
almost unlimited amount of prints. Only grinding can re- 
move it. 

Before printing, the stone surface is wet with clean water 
and sponge. All parts of the surface but those covered by the 
greasy image of the drawing absorb the water. The surface 
is now both an acceptor and a rejector of ink. The inked 
horsehide roller is rolled back and forth over the stone. The 
ink, a mixture ot linseed oil and carbon black, adheres to the 
stone image only, being repelled by the wet surface. 

Prints are made on wet, fine rag content sheets. A whole 
stack of sheets is wet with a sponge and laid between blotters 
before the printing begins. 

For most book work, however,’ plates are prepared from the 
artist’s drawing on the stone, for use on an offset press. 
Thereby is gained the quality of the original sketch as well its 
reproduction at economical speed. 

Transferring the drawing of the artist from the stone to the 
printing plate is the next step. This is done by taking transfer 
impressions from the original stone to “lithographer’s transfer 
paper.” These in turn, together with transfer impressions of 
the type, are placed in position on a large layout sheet. The 
layout sheet, containing both type and illustration, is pressed 
off on a press plate. After the usual cleaning up of details, the 
plate is ready to be clamped in the power offset press and 
printed. When color is used, cross marks are placed upon the 
black plate first in order to secure perfect register... . 


Coated and plain litho papers have been particularly hard 
hit by reductions in their long-fibre sulphite content, caused by 
shortages of such fibre, according to O. M. Curtis Jr. (S. D. 
Warren Co.) who spoke at a meeting of the Litho Club of 
N. Y. last month. Use of gloss or semi-gloss inks may cause 
blistering or splitting trouble, Curtis warned. The percentage 
of cobalt dryers in the inks should be watched carefully, he 
stressed, and kept to minimum quantities. It would be a wise 
precaution to make preliminary tests of ink drying time before 
jobs are run. Excessive handling of the new litho C1S papers 
should be avoided. 
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Production Primer 





Boox PRINTING ORDINARILY CALLS 
for use of the so-called duplicate plates, in the form of elec- 
trotypes and, less frequently, stereotypes, in order to make 
plates available for reprint purposes and to release the con- 
siderable amount of type metal involved in book composition, 
as well as to secure the best quality of impression throughout 
the run. Both are frequently used, also, to reduce the number 
of impressions needed to complete a book, duplicate sets: of 
plates being made for each page. For example, suppose 50,000 
copies are needed. If a set of duplicate plates is made and 
run on another press, the press run would be cut in half. 

There are two main types of electros, those made from im- 
pressions molded in lead, and those from wax molds, of which 
the latter are the more common in this field. In each case 
there are several sub-divisions, based upon the purpose and 
the length of run to which they are to be subjected. 

Basically, the making of an electro consists of molding an 
impression of the type page and/or cuts in wax or lead, and 
depositing thereon a surfacing of copper, which is later rein- 
forced by lead. It is in the preparation of the form for mold- 
ing that the success or failure of the finished job is largely 
determined. 


MAKING UP FOR MOLDING 


If the pages of the book are to be printed from electrotypes, 
special instructions must be given the composing room to use 
high spaces throughout, to take particular care in the spacing 
or justification of lines of type, to see that all cuts are type- 
high, and that rules or decorative material are equally so. 

In addition, there are other operations which should be 
followed to insure good molding. Thin rules should be pro- 
tected on both sides by high spacing material, especially if 
they are not supported by adjacent type. Support should be 
given on both sides, if the face of the rule is less than the 
body width. Care must be taken to replace any battered or 
worn type, and to see that all cast composition—line or single- 
letter—is smooth and sharp. If fine screen cuts are to be 
molded, it is wise to have them removed from their wood 
bases and mounted on solid base material, or better yet, 
“sweated” soldered on the finished electro. 

Halftones and line cuts alike should be etched deeply and 
sharply to get the best results in molding. Folios standing 
alone should have type-high spaces or inverted type placed 
next to them so that the thin lines will be protected in the 
molding. 

After all corrections have been made and checked, the form 
to be electrotyped is placed in a sturdy chase (the frames 
within which the pages would be held were the book to be 
printed from type) with type-high “bearers” or guards on all 
four sides which prevent the molding wax from flowing out of 
the area to be molded. Book forms usually contain from 4 to 
8 pages. 

Once locked “F-proofs” or foundry proofs are taken for 
careful checking with the previous sheet, and alinement and 
all other details minutely examined, for, from this point on, 
corrections would be extremely difficult and costly to make. 

The electrotyper, when he receives the completed form, molds 
an impression of it in a special type of wax—called a “case.” 
The wax mold is then polished with graphite to make it con- 
ductive of electricity, before it is “built-up,” e.g., hot wax is 
flowed on the low portions to make sure that they will not 
show on the printing plate. The case is graphited again and 
the edges “stopped out,” so that the copper which is to be 
deposited will not adhere to them. Two final careful washings, 
one with pure water, another with iron filings and vitriol, 
follow. The latter gives the case a primary facing of copper, 
after which it is hung in the electrolytic bath, and particles of 
copper from the sheet copper anode, are deposited in the 
depression made in the wax by the molding. 

After about two hours, the case is withdrawn from the tank 
and the copper shell is stripped from it, cleaned in lye, and 
laid face down on the table for “backing.” Strips of tinfoil, 
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12. Duplicate printing plates 


which serve as a solder, are placed in the shell, melted, and 
hot backing lead poured in on top. After cooling, the plate is 
planed and sawed to the proper size. Ordinarily, for book 
work, plates are beveled on the sides and bottom, for attach- 
ing to the “patent base” (metal base slabs used on press 
beds) with hooks. Otherwise, they are blocked on wood. 

Infrequently, tragedies occur, and a finished plate is found 
to contain an error. If the correction is a matter of a letter 
or two, the errors are punched out and a patch inserted. How- 
ever, if the correction is large, it is safer to make a new plate, 
rather than risk a difficult patch, and the consequent danger 
of its breaking loose on press and doing much more damage 
than would be offset by the cost of a new plate. 

For runs of 100,000 or more, ordinary copper surface electros 
are likely to show signs of wear, so that frequently such elec- 
tros are faced with nickel for extra long life. Somewhat more 
expensive, but insuring even greater life, are nickel plates, 
which consist of a fairly heavy deposit of nickel on the surface, 
followed by another deposit of copper, with the final base of 
backing lead following. 

“Tenaplate” is the term applied to electros molded in a 
secial molding compound placed on an aluminum base, and 
coated with a high grade graphite. The principle of the com- 
pound is that instead of the molding material being displaced 
by pressure as in the wax case, the tenaplate compound per- 
mits the impression to be formed by extrusion and elongation 
of the material. The case may also be handled at room tem- 
perature, instead of requiring warming as does the case wax. 

Lead molds are invariably used for fine screen or process 
work so as to secure the sharpest definition and best register. 
It goes without saying that nickel surfacing will insure main- 
tenance of results over long runs of such work. 


THE STEREOTYPE 


While the advertising and newspaper production fields are 
by far the greatest users of the stereotype mat and the cast 
therefrom, it has found some acceptance in the book field in 
recent years, more so in the one just past, because of the 
scarcity of copper. 

Essentially, it calls for the molding in a sheet of papier 
mache of an impression of the type form. The surface of the 
matrix is treated so that from it may be cast in hot lead 
either a type high or 1lpt. thick solid leaden duplicate of the 
original form. The metal used is of a harder consistency than 
machine-set type metal, so that runs considerably greater than 
possible with type can be obtained from such casts. Recently 
experiments have been made in plating the cast with copper 
and nickel and thereby gaining longer life. But even with 
these improvements, runs have not yet been made that will 
equal those turned out with electros. However, for short runs 
of up to 50,000, they have possibilities, providing certain pre- 
cautions are taken in the composition, molding, and casting. 

The composition must be made up of clean, well-cast type, 
with no hairlines or broken letters. Semi-high spaces should 
b2 used throughout. The mat material used must be a good 
quality “flong.” The metal must be of correct temperature 
to ensure a good solid cast, free from low spots or damaged 
areas caused by, respectively, either too hot or too cold metal. 
And of course the casting-box in which the mat is locked for 
the casting, must be accurate and so too, the bearers or steel 
bars which keep the metal within the confines of the mat and 
determine its thickness. 

Stereotyping is not suited for fine screen work since in the 
molding and subsequent casting the dots have a tendency to 
spread. 

Stereotypes have one advantage in their relative cheap- 
ness, but this must be carefully compared to other considera- 
tions. They do have one more cost-saving factor today in 
that mats may be molded from type forms, and stored for 
possible reprint use, while the book is printed from the type 
itself. And of course a similar practice may be followed with 
electros. 


(Next month—presses and presswork ) 
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GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 


Chicago ¢ San Francisco -« St. Lewis «¢ Los Angeles 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 
333 Hudson Street 4 


Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 






New York City CAnal 6-8063 


WaAlker 5-3294 
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STEP UP YOUR SALES WITH 


STEP INDEXING * PLASTIC and CERFLEX BINDING 


JOHN M. GETTLER 
200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK WA 5-0222-3 x 











C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 
23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 


Binders Board 


Tar. .Semi-Tar. . Press 
Chips. . News. . Specialties 


Flexible Papers 


Red. . White. . Black 
Bach Lining. .Red Repe 





| KKELSEY-RISDEN CO. 






GLUE | PAPER | BOARDS 
Flexible Flexible Pressboard 
Animal Felt Binders 
Stek-O-Paste Back Lining Chip & News 
692 Greenwich St. New York 








CARD BEVELING ---- DECKLING 


For the Trade—Send for Samples 


BOOK GILDING 
\R . Marchetti & Bro. Co. 44 Bond St., N. Y. 








METROPOLITAN EMBOSSING CO. 


EMBOSSING, AIRBRUSHING and MOORISHING 
ON GENUINE, IMITATION LBATHER and PAPER 


For Leather Goods - Novelties - Book Covers, Etc. 
also LEATHER PARING and SKIVING 


ALgonquin 4-1160. 123 Bleecker St.. New York 12, N. Y. 






















ena your “a leaf waste alk 
bers, skewings, and floor sweeps into 
eash, Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING CO. 


Mein Office and Plant 
369 Mulberry St., Newark 2, N. J. MA 2-0866 
New England Office 
110 Tweed St., Pawtucket, R. I., Perry 5802 



















pr eenc ti = Ornamental Leather 

irdDrusnin = 

Gold wos : Embossing Works 
and = 239 Centre St., N. Y. C. 


Pressure Printing 


a 


CAnal 6-2389 











The Queen City Paper Co. 
Established 1868 

Cincinnati - : : . ‘ Ohio 

BOOK BINDERY SUPPLIES 


Agents for 
















INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 





BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


{? b; a complete line of bookbinding MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


fabrics and papers to suit every | heediibiensiieiiiaeia 


xactin ification. 
exacting need and specification brass type ata fraction of the 








THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY ; ee ene 
2-3 216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. and cee trial offer. a 
—f | ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET+*NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


WHY WASTE? 


Increase your savings by paying closer attention to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway, 
in these days of keen competition? 

THE W. L. ROBERTSON CO. 


Assayers and Refiners—Call on us 
38 LIBERTY STREET NEWARK, N. j. 












RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
Balers 














461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-3829 
J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. — 
15 S. 6th ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 Stitching Wire In Stock 
And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, Loose- 
Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. Immediate Delivery 
ECONOMY PRINTERS PRODUCTS CO. 
—_—_— 609 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. ee 








119 West Lake Street, Chi 1, Il. 4 
NG Se ee GITZENDANNER-MULLER CO., INC. 
Leathers, Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, Established 1897 
N. ¥. Du Pont Fabrikoid, Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. Manufacturers of National Wire Stitchers 
seenieien | 15 Vandewater Street New York City 


——————— 














JELLOTAB |indexes area MUST 


On all modern Catalogs,Price Books and Manuals 
Get our Cellotab SampleKit and Price List now. 
For small-runs use Veit FlexRibbed Insertable Tabbing 


Yeit Co. 1947 E. Kirby Ave. Detroit, 11, Mich. 


Prentiss Stitching Wire 
The Standard of Quality 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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€ 
Whre e ee QUALITY GUARANTEED 
| Round and Flat Wire for Bookbinding & Box Stitching 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
Fostoria Ohio 





5802 











E. WOLF & CO., Inc. 
GOLD STAMPING e EMBOSSING 


FOR THE TRADE 
Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays 


12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WaAlker 5-6594 
ee 


buy more 


War Bonds 


eee hd 
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THE GENERAL THREAD MILLS, INC. 


109 Linden Park St. Manufacturers Boston, Mass. 
SPECIALIZING IN ALL SIZES OF COTTON THREAD FOR BOOKBINDING PURPOSES 
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Opportunities 


FOR SALE 


Sheridan 20-box Gathering Machine 

Sheridan 9B Embosser 38”x56” 

Nat’l Straight Needle Sewing Machine 

Smyth #3, 4, 5, & 10 Sewing Machines 

Smyth 25” Blank Book Sewer 

Brehmer 28” Blank Book Sewer 

Singer Sewing Machines 6-9, 6-19, 7-11 

Boston Stitcher #17, 4 Heads 

Dexter Job Folders, 189, 189-A, 191-A 

Dexter Double-Deck 189A Folder, 52”, 
with 4 Cross Feeders 

Rosback Check Perforator, 30” 

Seybold Adjustable-Head Smasher 

Ellis Roller Backer 

Crawley Round & Backers 12”, 17” 

Lindbladh 3-Beam Iron Ruling Machine 
with Fuller Feeder 

Chambers Job Folders, 48”, 50” 


A. W. ROBERTSON 
438 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 





Dexter Gang Stitcher 

44” & 54” Dexter Double 16 

48” Dexter Book Folder, 
Cross Feeder 

15” Brown Job—Book Folder 

Rebuilt Model B Cleveland Folder 

44” Seybold Holyoke Auto. Cutter 

10x15 Kluge Press unit 

47x66” Premier Cylinder Press 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., 
231 Pryor, S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Folders 
Par. 16-32, 









Conservative prices, 
unquestioned quality 


No. 4-4R Miehle Unit with 
Dexter 1-F four post feeder 
current style new in 1940 


Two No. 3 Miehle Units with 
Dexter suction pile four post 
feeders, rebuilt to factory 
standards and guaranteed as 
new mechanically 










Kelly B Special, ext. delivery 
Little Giant 12 x 18 press 
new in 1939 

Model 55 Baum folder with 
rotary type suction pile feed 
Model B Cleveland with 


Cleveland suction pile feed 

















Seybold 4 post Stamper and 
Embosser, gold If. attachment 


| Postscript 
We will purchase and pay liberal prices 
for an O TC Miehle press, Miller cylin- 


der presses—single and two color, and 
power paper cutters— Seybold preferred. 
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TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


220 SO. JEFFERSON STREET 


Chicago 6 
















FOR SALE 





1—Burton Snap-out Perforator 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 
9—Latham Stitchers, all sizes 
3—Sheridan & Standard Upright Hand 
Stampers 
5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4-19 
2—Smyth Sewers No. 3-4 
6—Portland Foot & Power Punches 
5—28”-30” Power Perforators 
1—Model B Cleveland Folder & Feeder 
4—Morrison Stitchers 2-6 
2—Ellis Roller Backers 
2—Crawley Rounders & Backers 
3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench 
Stampers 
5—30” Hand Lever Paper Cutters 
1—Rosback Gang Stitcher 
1—Muller 26” Gluer with conveyor 
1—10x15 C & P with Kluge Feeder 
4—Foot Round-Cornering Machines 
1—Robinson Rotary Cutter 
1—Model L Cleveland Folder 
1—Rosback Rotary Slot Perforator 
1—Rosback 30 inch Pin Hole Perforator, 
20 heads 
1—Krause Bevelling Machine 
1—30 inch Sheridan Die Press 
1—22 inch Smythe Gluer with conveyor 
Large Quantity new and used Book- 
binders Finishing Tools, Rolls & misc. 
ESOR MACHINERY CO. 
135 West 20th Street, N.Y.C. 
CHelsea 2-2699-2633 








Latham Power Round Cornering Ma- 
chine 
Latham Power 
Machine 
National Slot Hole Perforator 
Sheridan 20x28 Standing Press 
34” Acme late style Automatic Power 
Cutter 
30” Oswego Lever Cutter 
“Quick” Upright Bundler 
28” Stokes & Smith Hand Gluer 
Hamilton Steel Bindery Tables 
22 x 28 Baum Job Folder 
THOMAS W. HALL 
120 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


REBUILT RULING MACHINERY 
Hickok 3-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 2-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 2-Beam 36” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 38” Striker 
Ruler 
1 Hickok 2-Beam Underlift 42” Striker 
Ruler 
1 Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 48” Striker 
Ruler 
1 Hickok 42” Ruler Feeder 
Lt ‘Hickok 38” Ruler Feeder 
All of the above machines are rebuilt 
and guaranteed 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Paper Ruling Ma- 
chines, Paper Feeders, Paging Machines 
and Bookbinders’ Tools. 


Creasing & Crimping 


— i 





45” Rosback Round Hole Rotary Per- 
forator. Very carefully rebuilt. Equip- 
ped with 5 sets of heads. Additional 
heads can be secured. 
E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 
426 W. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: CHickering 4-0180 


GEORGE WEIGL 
GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Maehines and Round-Comer Cutters. 


134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C, CHelsea 2-7335 


FOR SALE 


36” Sheridan Power Paper Cutter 

Sheridan 4 Post Embosser & Smasher 

Singer Sewing #7-13 and 11-8 

Smyth Corner Cloth Cutters 15x23 

Dexter Quad 40x56 & Cross Feeder 

Dexter Catalog 32x44 Cross Feeder 

Cleveland 26x41 Folder & Feeder letter- | 
head and 32 page attach. 

N. J. Auto Gluer & Conveyer 

Stripping Cloth Backing Gluer Power 

Seybold Power Round Corner 

Roll Leaf Power Attach., 10” 

Hoole Imprinter and Numbering 

45” Smyth Power Rotary Cloth Cutter | 

45” Robinson Rotary Board Cutter 

Krause Power Cardboard Beveler 

Sheridan Rounder-Backer (foot power) 

Wire Stitchers, 44”, 12”, %”, 1” 

Book Press, 20x32x50, with boards 

20 Perforators, Punchers, asst. dies 

Smyth Sewers, #3, 7, 10-Natl. 6 heads 

150 Pieces Misc. Ptg. Equipment 


REBUILT MACHINERY CORP. 


MEdallion 3-3515 
520 West 43rd St., N.Y.C. 





Hickok “L” 38” Pen Ruling machine, 3 
beam striker—underlift 
Hickok #3 “Roll” disc ruling machine 
Babcock 25x35 cyl. ext. del., Dex. fdr. 
Whitlock 25x38 cyl., tape del., regstr. 
Miehle No. 4 cyl., used very little 
Oswego, 34” power cutter, 4 knives 
12x18 std. C&P Press; 7x11 Kelsey pr. 
10x15 Heidelberg automatic ptg. press 
19x25 Cleveland folder; all machines 
above with motor, either a.c. or d.c. 
Sterling round corner machine, foot 
Sterling foot punch, 9 sizes punches 
Warwick Print Shop, 32 Orchard Lane, 
Columbus 2, Ohio. 





$3, 24 and $10 Smyth Book Sewers 
Smyth $1 Gluing Machines 


National 16” Book Sewers 
Foot Power Portland Punches 


Peerless Burton 30”, 36” and 42” 
Rotary Slot Perforators 


Rosback 36” Rotary Perforator 


Hickok Dual “L” 3 Beam 38” 
Striker Ruler 


Hickok 3 Beam 38” Striker Rulers 
Hickok 3 Beam 42” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 38” Ruler Feeders 
Fuller 38” Ruler Feeders 


Hoole Foot Power Numbering 
Machines 


Sheridan and Hickok %6—6 Rod 
Standing Presses 


Crawley Rounders 
Standard Size 

Sanborn Rotary Board Cutters 

Standard Rotary Board Cutters 

Standard 17%” Roller Backer 

Latham Roller Backer 

Ellis Roller Backer 

Boston $2 and $3 Wire Stitchers 


Latham 28” Round Hole Power Per- 
forator 


Latham 28” Power Punch 
Latham $2% and $6 Wire Stitchers 


Murray Head Banding and Lining 
Machine 


Oswego Power Paper Cutter 
Oswego 26%” Lever Paper Cutter 


and Backers— 
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LIQUIDATION SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


BOOKBINDING & RULING PLANT 


HERMAN N. ZEKIND, Auctioneer, (Successor to Frank E. Gore), will sell 
on Friday, February 18, 1944, at 11 A.M. at 303 Adam St, (3rd fl. rear), 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Plant consisting of: 


40” Seybold Cutter Model 10Z with motor & knives 
Wright Drill with 2 Heads, +3J Morrison Stitcher 
Model B Cleveland Folder with 32 page attachment 


Model O Cleveland Folder, +2 Boston Stitcher | 
Tatum D Punch with Slot & Rd. Hole Heads, Latham Stitcher, 
Stimpson Perforator, Krause Ft. Power Corner Cutter, Hoole 
Numberer, 6 Rod Standing Press, Singer Sewing Mach. 
HICKOK RULER—2 Beam Striker with Fuller Feeder 
HICKOK RULER—=3 Beam Striker (Hand Fed) 

Sale for cash and immediate removal 
Auctioneer’s Address: 51 Chamber St., N. Y. C. Phone WOrth 2-6286 





GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Case Makers 
Folders & Feeders Cireular 
Dexter 4-fold 26x40, late Cross Feeders 
#3 Smyth Sewers 

2—Small Kick Presses 


Folder, 


2—19x25 Baum Ose. Pile Feeders 
12x18 Standard Press 


Dexter 34 x 34, 5-fold Jobber & Auto. Gang Stitchers 
Pasters & 3—#6 Standing Presses 


Seybold Embsr, 4-rd. dbl. tog. 
2—Hickok Pile Feeders for 
Model B Cleveland 


5 T Oo L P ad G Oo R E Cc Oo = 710 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


SERVICING PRINTERS & BOOKBINDERS for 22 years 


Buy thru us and Save — Sell thru us and Gain 
We Can Get You Top Dollars For Your Book- 
binding Plant If You Decide To Sell Out 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


Appraisers — Liquidators 


New York 7, N. Y. 


277 Broadway 


PRESSROOM 


1—6/0 Miehle, with Rouse Paper Lift, 
Extension Delivery and Spiral Gear 
Drive 

2—4/0 Miehles, with Upham color at- 
tach. Cross Feeders and C.E.D’s 

1—2/0 Miehle and Extension Delivery 

3—8x12 N.S.C. & P. Presses 

1—12 x 18 Chandler & Price Job Press 

1—14 x 22 Laureate Press, Serial 
#10437, complete with hot plate 

3—Babcock Extension Deliveries, 62” 

2—Miehle Horizontals 

1—Miehle Vertical Press 


BINDERY 


1—Model 25 Sheridan Auto. Case- 
maker; :Maximum size 16 x 25, Mini- 
mum size 6 x 9; Speed 25 to 40 
cases per minute 

1—17” Sheridan Automatic Casemaker 
#36, with Automatic Feed. Electric 
Heated Glue Box, and Motor 

1—#1 Smyth Casemaker 

1—18 Box 9x12 Standard Juengst Gath- 
ering, Stitching & Covering Machine 

1—Sheridan Book Smasher 

1—Sheridan Power Embosser, 13” x 18” 

1—Sheridan Power Embosser, 16” x 18” 


REctor 2-1395 


FOR SALE 


1—Plate Washing Machine, and Dryer 

1—Model B Cleveland Folder 

1—Model #55 Baum 14 x 19 Folder, 
with Aldrich Suction Feeder 

1—36” Stimpson power Perforator, 
heavy duty, new condition 

1—24” Portland Power Punching ma- 
chine 

1—Rosback Heavy Duty Power Punch, 
with large assort. of dies 

1—Tatum Punch, power driven, with 
large assortment of punching heads 
and members 

1—No. 4 Smyth Sewing Machine 

1—Model 16 Boston Multiple Head 
Stitcher 

1—#7—Boston Wire Stitcher 

1—#2 Boston Wire Stitcher 

1—Universal Jogging Machine, 67” x 
45”, with motor 





COMPOSING ROOM 


Complete Machinery for Elec- 
trotype Foundry 

1—West Monorail Comb. Saw & 
Trimmer 


1—Hill-Curtiss Trim-O-Saw, with Rouier 
and Jig attachment 





BIG BARGAINS 


x Kk k *& 


% 56” Dexter Double-16 Folder 
with Cross Feeder 







% Crawley Rounder and Backer— 
lay ae’ 


% 28”, 30” Power Perforators 


% 30” Rosback Rotary Perforator, 
17 heads 5 


% Large stock Linotypes Inter- 
types and Monotypes 


% Miehle Cylinder Presses 
(mmm Complete list and details on request 


PAYNE & WALSH CORP. 

82 Beekman Street New York 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 

YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SUPPLIERS 





More Opportunities 
On page 78 


FOR SALE 


#189 Dexter 30x44 with Cross Feeder 
#289 Baum Folder with Air Wheel Feeder 
#55 Baum Folder, 14xi9 Automatic Feeder 


Model E Cleveland Folder with Suction Feeder 
Cleveland B and Automatic Feeder 

40” Langston Sheet Slitter 

45” Rosback Rotary Perforator 

44” Oswego Paper Cutter 

3-24 Boston Stitcher 


Northern Machine Works 


Marshall and Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





1—R. Hoe Electric Type Trimmer and 
Saw, with motor. 
1—No. 17 Vandercook Proof Press 
1—#25 Vandercook Proof Press, with 
auto. inking mechanism 
1—No. 26 Vandercook Proof Press 
1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial #28606 
1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial #19009 
1—Model 25 Linotype, Serial #37131 
4—Model 26 Linotypes 
1—Hamilton Cut-Cost 
working top 
65—Fonts of Linotype Mats, Late Faces 
Liners 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
Blatchford Beds: 
39 x 5242 
4612 x 68% 
48 x 652 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT 


1—Monotype Slug and Rule Caster 
31—Monotype Molds, assorted sizes 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1—Hamilton Steel Stone, 51 x 63”, with 
letter board and galleys 
A large quantity of Steel Furniture in 
assorted sizes 
8 Cases Wood Type 


Cabinet with 


The Vance R. Hood Co. 


350 5th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Tel.: LAckawanna 4-7451-2 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


36 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Tel.: HArrison 7464 





BINDERY WANTED 


Small hand bindery, specializing in 
county records, etc. Give name of state 
and town, also full information on equip- 
ment, cash price or terms. Box 250, 
Booxsinpinc & Book Propuction, 50 
Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


A n individual wants 
to buy a 


SMALL EDITION 
BOOK BINDERY 


Ample cash to satisfy 
any reasonable deal. 
All replies confiden- 
tial. 


Harry E. Clarke Advertising Agency 
153 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





a 


HELP WANTED 


Man with experience in repairing and 
servicing Smyth Automatic Book Sew- 
ing Machines. Steady work in large book 
manufacturing plant in, New England. 
Box 225, Booxsinpinc & Boox Propuc- 
tion, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 





Position open for folder and cutter oper- 
ators on day and night shifts. Plenty of 
overtime required. Must be U. S. Citi- 
zens and union members. No layoffs for 
duration. Address William B. Burford 
Printing Co., 603 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


J. KROMBERG 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Graphic Arts Management 
Counsellors Since 1917 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
BRyant 9.127! 


Chas. A. Muller Coe., Ine. 
Manufacturing and Servicing of 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 
153 Lafayette St.. N. ¥. 13 CAnal 6-2843 


SITUATION WANTED 


es 
Bindery executive with 20 years diver. 
sified experience including the training 
of new employees, seeks perianent op. 
nection with high class eastern printer 
or trade bindery. Box 260 Looxsryny, 
& Boox Prop., 50 Union Sq., N.Y.C, 


“For Sale” Ads in B&BP 
Ring the Bell Every Time! 


Gentlemen: 


The leather | advertised for sale 
in the January issue of B&BP was dis- 
posed of, even before all the replies 
came in, The whole transaction was 
concluded in 15 minutes and was 
completely satisfactory to both parties, 
I appreciate indeed the remarkable 
service which your advertising 
columns provide, and want to thank 
you very much, 


JANE HENLE, Bookbinder, 
93 Perry St., N.Y.C. 


KNIVES 
Highest quality for Paper Cutters, 
Planers, Woodworking and Veneer 
Machines. Also Hog, Chipper, Barker 
and Rag Knives. 
Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. 
112-116 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
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International Printing Ink... 5 Printing Machinery Co...... 


Ackerman Co. 7 Crocker, 


Jenkins, L. H., 


Burbank | Kellogg & Bulkley 


Adler, Herbert 7 Cuneo, John F., 3 Kemp, W. H.; Co.. 


Advance Litho Co 
Aigner, G. J. Davey, 


Uy GMs since es de 


Kingsport Press 


Albrecht, ‘a > Davis, L. D., C Lakeside Press, 
Louis, & C Latex Fibre Industries....... Robertson, W. 
American Book-Stratford Press Dexter Folder Co Law, Robert O., 
American Type Founders, Inc. Diamond Dec. Leaf Co. Leiman Bros., 3 
Lindermeyr, Henry, & Sons.. Ruttle, Shaw & Wetherill, Inc. 


Altair Machinery Corp... . Dejonge, 


American Wood Type Mfg. 
Co. 52 Dietrich 


American Writing Paper Co. 51, Duenewald Printing Corp.. § Little, J. J.. & Ives Co....: 


Products Co Linxweiler Ptg. Co 


Arabol Mfg. Co 52 Dunn, Thos. W 5 Lutz & Sheinkman.. 


Artistic Engraving Co....... 70 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Artists & Writers Guild f z. i 
Arvey Corp. j 


Marchetti, R., & Bro. 


Betey-Risten Co., ne eae II, Rebuilt Machinery Co 


Publishers Bkbdg. Inc 


Queen City Paper Co. 
Quinn & Boden Co., Inc 


Reliable Textile Co.. 
Rising Paper Co.. 
Robertson, 


Rosback, F. P., 
Russell-Rutter Co., 


Sackett & Wilhelms........ 
Schuylkill Paper Co.... 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. C 


Manhatt Paste & Glue Co. 5 Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., 
a kh he “A 7 Shoemaker, J. L., & Co..... 


Asher & Boretz, Eagle Ptg. Ink Co 5 Marshall Son & Wheelock. .10, 4 Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
Athol Mfg. Co Economy Printers Products Co. 7: Masta Displays 


Atlas Powder Co 3 Ellingsworth Mfg. Co....... 
Emery Record Preserving Co. 


Baum, Russell _Ernest. » Engdahl 
Becker Bros. 


Becktold Bindery _ 73 Fandango Mills 


Bergman, Louis W Finck P 


Binders Board Mfrs......... 2 Fitchburg Paper Co.. 
Bingham Bros. Co.. oo, Fleming, C. B., & Co., 


Black & Decker Mig. Co. § Fox Riv 


McKibbin, Geo., 


Bindery, Inc....... Mead Sales Co. 


tg. Service 


er Paper de ore t Metz Refining Co 


McAdams, John, & S 


e.g Mechanical Binding 


Smith, Albert D., & C 


McLaughlin, Wm. J., & Co... Smith, S. K., Co..... 


Smyth Mfg. Co 


Mechanical Binding Index... Southworth Machine C(o....- 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co.... 5 Springfield Coated Paper 
Metropolitan Embossing Co.. Spiral Binding Co.. 

Metz Paper Co....~... 


Sta-Warm Electric Co 
Stevens- Nelson Paper 


Bohn, Chas. H., & Co., Inc.. Fuller, E. C., M. & L. Typesetting & Elec- Stolp-Gore Co. 


Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse 


trotyping Co. 


Strathmore Paper ; 


Printing Co. 3 Gane Bros. & Co. of N. Y... Mid States Gummed Paper Co. : Swift & Co 


Boston Bookbinding Co...... 73 G Bros. & Lane, Inc..... Miller Ptg. Mach. Co 
roceett Stripping } j a "tien Con. et 9, Montauk Book Mfg. Co 


Brackett Stripping Mach. Co. General 
Brock & Rankin General 
Brooks-Loester Corp. General 
Brown, L. L., Paper Co..... 51 Gettler, 


Bryant Paper Co Gilbert Paper Co. 
Burrage, Robert R 5 Gitzendanner- Muller Co. : 
Butterfield-Barry Co. Glatfelter, P. H., North American Pulp & 


Griffin, 


Cameron Machine Co Walsh, 


Carb-n-Set Business Forms.. 5 
Carpenter, L. E., & Co..... Haddon 


Offset Co., Inc,.... Muller, Chas. A., Co 


Tauber- Tube 


Thread Mills, Inc... : National Adhesives Division. . Technical Composition Co..ee 


National Process Co.. 
Campbell, Hayes, per Co. 


. Norwood Press 
Craftsmen 


Challenge Machinery Co..... Hamilton Printing Co........ Oldach Co. 

Chambers Bros. Co Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. ... “Opportunities” i 
Chandler & Price Co Hart, William, Co., Inc:.... 5 Ornamental Leather Emboss- Waeren.. SD. Co.- 
Chariton, F. M., Hastings & Co Fe f ing Works “e 
Chicago Machinery Laboratory Hellmuth, Chas., Printing Ink Oval & Koster 


Coe, W. H., C Corp. 


Colonial Press, The, Inc..... 2 Hewitt, C. B., & Bros., Inc. 7 Paisley Products, 


Colorgraphic Offset Co Hickok, 


Ww. 0., Mfg. Co... 5 Parsons Paper C 


Columbia Mills, Holliston Mills, 


Commercial Lining Paper Co. Holyoke 


Commercial Paste C ; Hood, V: 


Conkey, W. B., C : Hughes 
Cornwall Press Hurlbut 
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Card & Paper Co... 6 Pettibone, P. F., 
ance R., Co Plimpton Press, 


National Publishing ¢ are S 
Y. Lithographing Co. 


Inc. , Northern Machine Works... 


Textileather Corp. .. 
Turck & Reinfeld, In: 
Type & Press of IIl.. 


Union Paste Co........Cover “4 
United Paste & Glue C .19, 


Vail-Ballou Press, Inc 
Valentine, J. C., Co., 
Van Rees Press.....- 
Veit Co., The 


Wehrung & Billmeier Co.. 
Weigl, George 

Weston, Byron ..... 
White Son Company. 
Williams Press ...----+**"* 
Wolf, E., & Co., Inc... 
Wolff, H., Book Mfg. (0.--- 


& Hoffman Polygraphic Co. of America. . Zapon-Keratol Division 


Paper Co Potdevin Machine Co 


Zeese-Wilkinson Co., 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





owl 


"4 good 
life-blood of a master-spirit..."4 


~— ‘i 


book is the precious ~~ 
J 


JOHN MILTON 


10,000 MILES AWAY ...A SOLDIER READS AND HOPES! 


AR the books sent overseas, fighting men find re- 
laxation...a respite from the grueling business of 
war... fun and laughter... with them men can re- 
turn to peace for an instant, and meee fortomorrow! 


Naturally these vital weapons of morale deserve 
the utmost in protection. That is why more manu- 
facturers, leaders in their fields, are calling for 
GLU-WELD adhesives to seal their waterproof paper 
liners, and “Victory” board cases, used in overseas 
shipments. GLU-WELD is waterproof under sus- 
tained immersion tests, and is equally at home 
under all climatic conditions. 

_ UPACO bookbinding adhesives have been leaders 
in New England for over fifty years. A complete 
line is available. Write us, stating your problems. 


Army authorities state that the importance of 
book shipments overseas cannot be overempha- 
sized. Get your shipment across in good condition 
...use a GLU-WELD adhesive for maximum pro- 
tection in packing! 

Write today for booklet “GW-1” which will tell 
you the full story on GLU-WELD. 





with the Smyth No. 2 Automatic Case Maker © 


Ir cloth, boards, or backlin- 
ing are seriously defective . . . 
if any of these materials is not 
delivered, correctly assembled, 
to the platform . . . if the case 
is not delivered into the press 
... or if the supply of material 
is exhausted, the Smyth No. 2 
Automatic Case Maker is 
stopped instantly by automatic 
electric control. 


Such safeguards against spoil- 
age allow the operator to con- 
centrate on supplying the 
machine and watching the 


SOLE SALES AGENTS 


S44, pe 


© 


work. Naturally production rec- 
ords reflect this more efficient 
operating set-up. 


The Smyth No. 2 feeds 
CLOTH or PAPER, plain or 
printed, and maintains the per- 
fect register so necessary in the 
production of printed cloth or 
paper books such as geogra- 
phies, toy books, and the inex- 
pensive noveltyrand comic strip 
books so widely sold today. 


Quick changeover is assured 
because the automatic feed ta- 


E.C.FULLER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
28 Reade St. 


CHICAGO 


720 So. Dearborn St. 


STANDARD OF THE. WORLDe@ 


~ 
~ 
& 


ble can be quickly swung away 
from cloth cylinder and glue 
box mechanism for any adjust- 
ments necessary for the next job. 


The Smyth No. 2 Auto- 
matic in practice delivers ap- 
proximately 50% more cases 
per day than the Hand Fed 
No. 2. Standard range is 7” x 
11” to 14” x 22”, but the ma- 
chine can be supplied on special 
order to make covers both 
above and below the standar¢ 
range. We will be glad to send 
detailed bulletin on request. 





